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Editorial Comment 


Two of the reports made by committees of the Division of Counseling Psychology 
at the APA meetings in San Francisco were of such comprehensive significance for 
counselors that the Executive Council of the Division requested the committees to 
prepare them for publication and to introduce them into the general literature of the 
field. These were the reports of the Committee on Definition of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy and of the Committee on Terminology in Counseling Psychology. The Executive 
Council was desirous that they be published in journals which are read by psycholo- 
gists who are not in the counseling field as well as by those who are. They will there- 
fore probably not be submitted to this Journal, but the Editor will keep its readers 
advised of their appearance. 


The initial paragraphs of the ten page report of the Committee on Definition point 


up the developments of the past five years which have lead to the widespread adop-! 


tion of the term “counseling psychology,” developments within the APA, and the Vet- 
erans Administration, and within the professional literature generally. The longer- 
range historical development of the field is next presented and counseling psychology 
is proposed as the outgrowth of the overlapping contributions of three fields, (a) vo- 
cational guidance, (b) psychological measurement, and (c) personality dynamics. Giv- 
en specific consideration in the report are the types of human needs for which this 
psychological specialty considers it has some responsibility, the range of settings in 
which such psychologists operate, and the relationship of this area of psychological 
operation to other psychological specialties. 


Perhaps the kernel of the report is to be found in the proposal that counseling 
psychology is approaching “a state of balance among emphases” upon contributions to 
(a) the development of a client’s realistic acceptance of his motivations and self-atti- 
tudes, (b) the client’s achievement of a reasonable harmony with his social, economic, 
and vocational environment, and (c) society’s acceptance of the reality and implications 
of individual differences. (Members of the Committee are Harold B. Pepinsky, Chair- 
man, Edward S. Bordin, Milton E. Hahn, Donald E. Super, C. Gilbert Wrenn.) 


Comment on the report of the Committee on Terminology will be reserved to the 
next issue but in this connection might be reported a phrase from a paper on the prob- 
lem of semantics in retirement counseling (James A. Hamilton, a psychiatrist in San 
Francisco). After commenting upon the threat which certain psychiatric and psycho- 
logical terms have for those approaching retirement, he suggests a paraphrase of 
John Donne’s famous words “No man is an island . . . and when the bell tolls for 
him it tolls for thee.” Hamilton proposes that “Every man is a semantic island with 
respect to words outside his range of ordinary usage. In any sort of counseling work, 
the perimeters and geography of this island should be charted before any technical vo- 
cabulary is advanced. When limitations of time preclude the charting of this island, 
the counselor will do well to restrain himself to the vocabulary of Basic English.” 


CGW 
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The Dynamics of Communication mm Counseling 


Francis P. Robinson? 


Ohio State University 


Treatment sciences have traditionally 
tried to improve diagnosis so that more 
specific treatment procedures might be de- 
veloped and used. Medicine has sought to 
isolate the source of a disease so that spe- 
cific medicines could be discovered. Reme- 
dial workers have tried to isolate new 
causes of particular disabilities or to set 
up symptom patterns for which they could 
develop pragmatic treatment procedures, 
eg., the use of pacing devices with slow 
readers. Similar attempts have been made 
in the area of adjustment counseling. 

In addition to such improved diagnosis 
and treatment content, however, there is 
a third and somewhat neglected area that 
is the topic of this paper—the social psy- 
chology of the counselor-client interaction. 
It pertains to the optimum means of com- 
municating those counselor orientations 
which help the client to discover insights 
into his problem and accept them. It also 
includes optimum means of giving treat- 
ment suggestions so they are understood 
and carried out. This demands more of a 
counselor than his being “good at heart” 
and using understandable language. It in- 
cludes skill in expressing attitudes and 
ideas in light of the client’s characteristics 
as he enters the conference and of the 
dynamics of the conference as it progresses. 
It deals, in brief, with the when and how 
of doing things in the conference—throw- 
ing responsibility, listening, giving infor- 
mation, interpreting, expressing reinforce- 
ment, leading on further with a topic, clos- 
ing a conference, etc. 

Medicine has little trouble in this area 
since diagnosis can be done with little 


1Address of the retiring president of the Divi- 
sion of Counseling Psychology the American 
ie ety Association, San Francisco, Septem- 

r, : 


client co-operation, treatment can be sugar- 
coated or injected, and the necessary physi- 
ological actions demand no client effort. 
In the counseling field, on the other hand, 
all is dependent on the client continuing 
to be motivated, on his gaining insight 
into what is needed, and on his willing- 
ness to accept these points. A counselor 
may know the specific cause and what 
will remedy it, but if he cannot communi- 
cate effectively with the client, little will 
be gained. 

The use of recorded interviews in study- 
ing client-counselor interactions originated. 
only a little over a dozen years ago (20). 
However, these first efforts merely de- 
scribed the effect of single counselor 
speeches on immediate client responses 
(28). These studies entirely missed the im- 
portant first step in counseling interaction 
—what client behavior determines or should 
determine counselor response. Further- 
more, these early studies in using an atom- 
istic, single speech approach and dividing: 
interview series into fractions tended to- 
cover up an important factor in the dy-- 
namics of communication, i.e. counselor 
roles (17).? 

These early studies did show, however; 
that experienced counselors had little un- 
derstanding of interview dynamics. That 
is, each counselor showed a definite pat- 
tern of response as he moved from one. 
client to another but various counselors: 
showed little similarity to each other (20,. 

2Muthard found that both counselor and client 
behavior during the second half of ing a 
particular topic was significantly more related to 
their behavior during the first of 
that topic than it was to their behavior during the 
first half of the next topic (C.R. 3.71 and 1.40), 
Correlations between comparable halves of 
tional units showed no such differences. Some- 


thing as to the nature of this factor will be 
brought out later in discussing “roles” (7). 
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22). In brief, each had a “deskside man- 
ner” based on his own experience.’ 

Within more recent years some attempts 
at theoretical formulations have been made 
in this area of interview dynamics (2, 12, 
14, 25). But as yet little of this has been 
followed by research. In the sections which 
follow it is proposed to describe some 
characteristic dimensions of the counsel- 
ing process and to note some recent re- 
search using them. 


Dimensions of the Client and 
the Field 


Making judgments about the client and 
his situation are obvious first steps in coun- 
seling. While these characteristics might 
be categorized in ~arious ways we have 
found the following outline to be helpful. 
Each area is thought of as varying as a 
dimension in a way that should affect coun- 
seling behavior.* 

A. Dimensions of client behavior 

1. Kind of problem, e.g., skill vs. ad- 
justment problem. 

2. Degree of motivation, e.g., from the 
student called in to the self-referred 
client who is distraught and desper- 
ate. 


Counseling centers also tend to be set in their 
ways. Protocols obtained from different counsel- 
‘ing centers often show local emphases in ee 
‘of problems handled and in the general approaches 
vised, e.g., some schools have only hear cases, 
others have a heavy loading of study skill prob- 
dems, etc. Yet early studies frequently used only 
locally obtained interviews. Future research studies 
should use a wide sampling of clients from vari- 
sous counseling centers. Ohio State University now 
thas a pool of over 350 interviews from eight uni- 
versities from which samplings are en as 
meeded. 


4Care must be used in interpreting the word 
“dimension” as used in this discussion. Certainly 
mo of counselor or client behavior can be 
considered as lying along a straight-line continu- 
am nor is it as precisely measured as with a yard- 
stick. On the other hand, a counselor can vary 
his behavior in many ways to adjust to the chang- 
ing characteristics of his client. If the different 
aspects of the client’s and the counselor’s behavior 
«an be described and the different ways in which 
each aspect may be varied can be pointed out, 
then such a listing of major categories and sub- 
ca les provides a more precise means of test- 
ing nature and effectiveness of different kinds 
of client-counselor interactions. 
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3. Stage the client has reached in 
thinking through his problem, e.g, 
from the student who says, “My ad- 
viser says I have to declare my ma- 
jor by registration time tomorrow’ 
to one in Pepinsky’s “Lack of As- 
surance” category (19). 

4. Role the client expects the counselor 
to play, e.g., from wanting the coun- 
selor to take all responsibility to only 
wanting him to listen. 

5. Client proclivities, e.g., dependency 
attitudes, emancipative aggressions 
toward all adults, tendency to de 
velop transference. 


B. Dimensions of the field 

1. Validity of knowledge in the field, 
e.g., from advising what courses are 
necessary for graduation to advising 
on the choice of a mate. 

2. Learning theory, e.g., importance of 
growth factor, reinforcement, repres- 
sion, etc. 

3. Counselor proclivities, e.g., projec 
tion of own needs, working in one’s 
favorite area, effect of one’s own 
style of counseling. 


The first of these dimensions—kind of 
problem—has been the subject of much 
study. However, recent studies have shown 
that the usual mode of classifying prob- 
lems according to the location of the frus- 
tration, e.g., home, school, vocation, etc., 
is not particularly helpful in determining 
interview cuntent (8). In the early work 
at Ohio State University client problems 
were classified into vocational, therapy, 
scholastic questions, and skill categories. 
But no significant difference in the coun- 
selor’s manner was found in the first three 


5A third category, immaturity problems, has 
generally been added on logical ds but 
studies of actual conference notes by Pepinsky (19) 
and Elton (11) show that few clients comp) 
of such problems and so | as 
spy Airings ay Boda Petraes 

many suc ew protocols to 

Both Bordin and Pepinsky have poo 
tems of diagnostic constructs that seek to be more 
functional in approaching the client and his prob- 
lem. The above three-fold system does not dis- 
agree with their suggestions; several their 
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so these units were lumped together as 
adjustment problems in contrast to the 
other category of skill problems. 5* Elton 
found. that an experienced counselor usu- 
ally makes greater changes in his counsel- 
ing behavior in going from a skill to an 
adjustment topic with a single client than 
he does in going from one client to an- 
other (11). 

_ Dipboye, working independently at Mis- 
souri, sought to get at evidences of coun- 
selor style through dividing interviews into 
six kinds of discussion topics—test discus- 
sion, interpersonal relations, family rela- 
tions, educational and vocational planning, 
self reference, and study skills (10). He 
found, however, that counselor behavior in 
these six units actually fell into two clus- 
ters which he tentatively labeled cognitive 
and affective problems. Both Elton’s and 
Dipboye’s dual classification systems have 
much in common. Further research will 
help clarify their nature and labeling. 

A second major approach to studying 
client characteristics was carried out re- 
cently by Davis (9). He studied the re- 
liability with which some of these client 
characteristics could be rated and how 
early in the interview this might be done. 
Using a sampling of forty initial interviews 
obtained from five universities, he had two 
judges independently read the protocols 
and rate the following four characteristics 
of the client: nature of problem, degree 
of motivation, role expected of counselor, 
and stage reached by the client in thinking 
about his problem. Ratings were made 
about half way through the first interview 
when the client seemed to have finished 
an initial telling about his problem (called 
the “transition point” by Davis) and again 
a month later after reading the entire first 
interview. He found that each of these 
client characteristics can be reliably rated 
(reliability coefficients varied from .59 to 
14) and the ratings at the midway tran- 
sition point were about as reliable as after 
treading the entire first interview. 

He also found some suggestive relation- 
ships among these client characteristics, 
e@g., students with skill problems expected 
the counselor to play a more responsible 
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role than with adjustment problems, the 
further the client had progressed in think- 
ing about his problem the less active a role 
he expected of a counselor, degree of mo- 
tivation was positively related to the stage 
reached by the client in thinking about his 
problem, but there was no relationship be- 
tween motivation and role expected. 

In studying the relationship of these cli- 
ent characteristics to counselor technique, 
he found that on skill problems the coun- 
selors tended to lead more and take more 
responsibility, but lead did not vary with 
the other three client characteristics. Fin- 
ally, he found a high relationship, as might 
be expected, between degree of client moti- 
vation and working relationship in the con- 
ference (r = .83). 

Further research work is obviously need- 
ed on these as well as other characteristics 
of the client. Work is needed to determine 
to which characteristics counselors are 
most sensitive and also to determine wheth- 
er other important characteristics are at 
present being ignored by most counselors. 
Studies should also be made of the im- 
portance of the “field characteristics” list- 
ed above. Fiedler has indicated that ex- 
perienced counselors do not let theoretical 
differences loom as large in determining 
their counseling methods as do inexperi- 
enced beginners (18). Some recent at- 
tempts to show commonalities between dif- 
ferent theoretical approaches rather than 
to emphasize differences may help these 
beginners to obtain a better perspective 
here (1, 18). 


Dimensions of the Counselor’s 
Response 
Having looked at the characteristics of 
the client and of the area of work which 
should affect counseling procedures, let us 
now look at the ways in which a counselor 
may vary his procedures so as to fit sensi- 
tively these characteristics. In addition to 
what a counselor may do about the con- 
ference room arrangements and his own 
dress and manner, he may vary his man- 
ner of speaking. Since primary communi- 
cation is through speech, most research 
has been in this area (15). 
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Certain general dimensions of counselor 
response have been emphasized in most 
analyses of counselor speeches, e.g., ac- 
ceptance attitude, responsibility division, 
degree of lead, degree of interpretation, 
response to feeling, etc. (2, 6, 21, 24). Be- 
fore discussing these dimensions, however, 
two findings should be noted. First, while 
fruitful studies can be made of each di- 
mension, these dimensions do not encom- 
pass all aspects of counseling behavior nor 
are they independent of each other. In 
brief, the counseling interaction is com- 
plex and dynamic. For instance, Elton 
found a marked interaction effect in do- 
ing an analysis of variance study on the 
effects of topics and clients on counselor 
behavior (11). 

The second finding concerns the part 
played by counselor roles in determining 
these dimensional behaviors. Practically all 
previous sociological studies of roles have 
dealt with large roles, e.g., as a father, a 
counselor, or a teacher. However, here 
we are interested in the subordinate roles 
that are used to carry out the one large 
role of counselor, e.g., at one moment a 
listener, at another a diagnostician or a 
tutor. A recent study by Danskin indi- 
cates that during segments of the inter- 
view a counselor shows a certain consis- 
tency in his behavior as he tries to play 
one or another subordinate role (7). In 
brief, subordinate roles of the counselor 
are an important determiner of other di- 
mensions of his behavior. 

Danskin selected thirty early and late 
interviews from the conferences of fifteen 
counselors. Judges, reading these inter- 
views independently, agreed with high re- 
liability upon the points of transition be- 
tween role changes and upon the classifi- 
cation of these role segments among thir- 
teen types of roles. He also found that 
roles frequently changed when the topic 
of discussion changed (71 per cent of 
time) but role changes also occurred with- 
in discussion topics. While counselor 


speeches within a single role segment var- 
ied over a wide range of lead, the role 
seemed an important determiner of the 
general level or average degree of lead 
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used. Danskin’s sample of interviews was 
not large enough to provide normative 
information about the range and use of 
counselor roles although he did find some 
indication that many counselors play a 
limited range of roles. We are at present 
making a larger normative study which 
will provide more complete information 
as to the total range of roles used in stu- 
dent counseling and something as to coun- 
selor differences in their use. 

As noted above, particular counselor 
speeches within any particular role unit 
vary in light of immediate client behavior. 
It is important that the counselor be aware 
of the manner in which he may vary his 
behavior and of the effect of these changes. 
The following dimensions of counselor re- 
sponse have been useful in our research 
studies. 


1. Acceptance attitude. This continuum 
varies from unintentional rejection (e.g., 
incorrect use of assurance, presenting a 
“silver lining” in response to a client's 
problem statement, pursuing the counsel- 
or’s line of thought rather than the cli- 
ent’s, etc.) through differing degrees of 
acceptance (ie. differing degrees of 
warmth and approval indicated in response 
to different client ideas). 


2. Responding to the core of what the 
client says. It is generally agreed that a 
counselor should respond to what the cli- 
ent is saying, but counselors occasionally 
fail because they do not realize how im- 
portant this is or because they miss getting 
the core. Elton found that five experi- 
enced counselors (ten clients in thirty-four 
interviews) varied in responding to the 
core of a client’s remarks from 45 to 94 
per cent of the time; the median was 82 
per cent (11). The rest of the time they 
were either responding to some secondary 
aspect that had been mentioned or were 
introducing some new aspect on their own. 
Some workers have suggested as a further 
refinement that the response should be to 
the feeling expressed rather than to the 
content (2). 


3. Division of responsibility. Depending 
on the type of problem and client’s stage 
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in attacking his problem there may be 
varying divisions of responsibility within 
an interview, e.g., from the counselor’s 
listening as a client first tells of his problem 
to the coach’s role in tutoring on some 
skill. Carnes found that experienced coun- 
selors are quite flexible in shifting division 
of responsibility as they progress through 
a conference series (4). That is, if the 
range of responsibility taken by eight ex- 


‘perienced counselors in discussing many 


topics in thirty-two interviews is taken as 
a norm, it was found that a single coun- 
selor, on the average, covered over two- 
thirds of this total range in talking with a 
single client. On the other hand, coun- 
selors are not always sensitive to these con- 
ference demands—witness sudden client 
questions, queries as to the proposed nature 
of the conference, as well as other sy/ap- 
toms of client desire to change the division 
of responsibility. ; 

4. Degree of lead. Others have labeled 
this a directiveness dimension or an inter- 
pretation dimension, but all agree that the 
degree to which a counselor’s remarks tend 
to go beyond what the client has said rep- 
resents a sensitive means of adjusting to 
moment-by-moment changes in client char- 
acteristics and is markedly affected by dif- 
ferences in thoeretical orientation (6, 8, 
28, 24). Elton found that degree of lead 
showed more variation than any of the 
other counselor dimensions during the in- 
terview (11). Quite a bit of normative in- 
formation has been reported elsewhere (21) 
on this dimension, but Nelson’s study prob- 
ably best indicates its importance (18). She 
found that independent judges tend to 
agree on the degree of lead needed after 
each client speech (r = .70) and the close- 
ness with which the counselor actually 
came to this rated optimum was positively 
related to interview outcome (r = .70). 

It is believed that counselors can be 
trained more effectively if they are made 
aware of the roles which they are playing 
and might be playing. Furthermore, aware- 
ness of the four dimensions of acceptance, 
core, responsibility division, and degree 
of lead should help in responding more 
sensitively to client characteristics. But ad- 
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ditional research is obviously needed in 
this area. 


Dimensions of Outcome 


While client characteristics should de- 
termine counselor response the effective- 
ness of these counselor responses must in 
turn be evaluated in terms of their effect 
on the client’s subsequent behavior. The 
ultimate criterion of effectiveness is the 

lient’s behavior outside of the interview, 
at in actual counseling the counselor can- 
not wait for such measures; he has to use 
immediate symptoms, e.g., willingness to 
talk, take responsibility, statements of in- 
sight, etc. These immediate symptoms 
have no significance unless they are re- 
lated to later expected outcomes, but little 
research has been done in this area.” 

What little that has been done has been 
mainly concerned with noting the relation- 
ship of a client’s immediate behavior to 
his behavior later on in the interview ser- 
ies. Thus McCormick studied the relation- 
ship of client behavior the first time a 
topic was discussed with his behavior later 
on when the same topic recurred (16). He 
found that composite ratings of client 
growth, working relationship, and respon- 
sibility-taking made the first time a topic 
was discussed correlated from .81 to 91 
with similar ratings made the second and 
third time the topic occurred. However, 
the correlations between the third and 
fourth occurrence (r = .42) was no higher 
than between the ratings on the first and 
fourth occurrence. He attributed this drop 
in relationship to the fact that the client 
by the fourth discussion period had proba- 
bly gone into a new or deeper aspect of 


TBefore a comparison can be made between 
immediate and delayed criteria, however, avail- 
able tests and measures will have to be improved. 
In a recent study by Tindall sixteen measures of 
adjustment pear orgy Hae evaluations, peer rat- 
ings, expert ratings, behavior sample ratings, and 
projective tests) were carefully administered to a 
population of adolescent boys; the median inter- 
correlation among these tests was only .23 (26)! 
And much of this relationship was shown to be 
due to the use of the same or similar jocleee on 
certain tests. A somewhat comparable study by 
Cattell and Saunders involving a factor analysis 
showed a similar lack of commonness among meas- 
ures of adjustment (5). 
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the problem and a different situation ex- 
isted. Obviously additional studies 2re 
needed on the relationship of these client 
interview behaviors to his behavior out- 
side the conference. 


Summary 


The traditional emphasis on diagnosis 
and treatment content has tended to ig- 
nore a study of the dynamics of com- 
munication between counselor and client 
—the social psychology of the interview. 
In outlining possible approaches to a study 
of these dynamics it has been suggested 
that the counselor ought to make certain 
estimates concerning (a) the client, i.e. 
kind of problem, degree of motivation, 
stage in problem, role expected of coun- 
selor, and certain client proclivities; and 
also concerning (b) the field under discus- 
sion, i.e., validity of knowledge in that 
area, learning theory accepted, and certain 
counselor proclivities. 

The counselor in turn is able to modify 
his approach to these client and field dif- 
ferences by playing different roles and 
within these roles making sensitive adjust- 
ment to moment-to-moment client changes, 
i.e., by varying his acceptance attitude, 
responding or not to the core of the cli- 
ent’s remarks, altering the division of re- 
sponsibility, and modifying the degree of 
lead in his remarks. Finally, it was indi- 
cated that a study of these dynamics can 
only be meaningful if analyzed in light 
of the outcomes of the conference for the 
client. While delayed outcomes must be 
the ultimate measure, actual practice calls 
for evaluation in light of certain immediate 
criteria within the interview situation, e.g., 
working relationship, talk ratio, responsi- 
bility taking, statements of insight, expres- 
sions of feeling, etc. 

These various dimensions are obviously 
merely constructs of suggestive use in 
studying the dynamics of the interview. 
Other workers may find somewhat differ- 
ent terminology useful in describing char- 
acteristics of the interviewing process. 
Eventually research studies will help de- 
termine which characteristics of the coun- 
seling process are most important. In the 
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meantime, preliminary research making use 
of these dimensions has provided some use- 
ful ideas about how to improve counseling. 
It is hoped that these ideas will be useful 
to others in designing research and in 
teaching in this neglected area of coun- 
selor-client communication. 
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Bedrock for Vocational Guidance e 
Clifford P. Froehlich' — Lm 
University of California, Berkeley 


The vocational guidance movement has 
shown a substantial growth. In the early 
days of our existence—in the early nine- 
teen hundreds—when Frank Parsons in 
Boston, Eli Weaver in New York, and 
Jesse B. Davis in Grand Rapids were pio- 
neering—such a meeting as this could not 
have been held. At the first National Vo- 
cational Guidance Conference only forty- 
five cities were represented (1). The agenda 
was concerned with such down-to-earth 
problems as “Shall we have an association?” 
and “What should a vocational guidance 
worker do?” Today we have not one but 
several national associations in addition to 
regional, state, and local associations. All 
of these associations are concerned more 
or less with research. They support, as do 
we, the application of the scientific method 
in appraising the worth of guidance ac- 
tivities, procedures and outcomes. Voca- 
tional guidance workers are research-mind- 
ed and are becoming more so. It is twenty 
years since the American Educational Re- 
search Association published the first of 
triennial reviews of research in guidance, 
counseling, and pupil personnel. The April 
1954 Review of Educational Research re- 
ports several hundred research studies, 
many of which are in our special field 
and which were published in the three 
preceding years. Guidance research is a 
big operation. 


The Need for Objectives in Vocational 
Guidance 
But why all this research? For what are 
we striving? For perfection in our tech- 
niques? For prestige among our col- 
leagues? For the sheer delight of discov- 


1Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, Chi- 


cago, April 4, 1955. 


ering knowledge? For the service to man- 
kind? Unfortunately we are not alone in 
searching for answers to these questions. 

The physical and biological scientists 
also face a dilemma. As scientists they are 
committed to a search for knowledge, with- 
out thought of its consequences or personal 
gain. As men they must be concerned 
about the application of the knowledge 
they discover. Their laboratory door does 
not isolate them from the world; they are 
of this world. They have no safe retreat 
from an atomic blast, nor can they hide 
behind the argument that they only made 
the bomb; other men will use it. Other 
men, their brothers, could not use the 
knowledge to kill and maim if it had not 
been given them. 

Fortunately, we do not have within our 
field the technique which can extinguish 
or prolong physical life. We are spared 
the awful burden of decisions that pos- 
session of such techniques impose. But 
we do have techniques which when used 
properly can help our clients find and 
keep a full life, or if misused, could con- 
demn some clients to a drab, barren, and 
unhappy existence. 

In a recent article in Fortune, William 
H. Whyte, Jr., writing under pseudonym 
of Otis Binet Stanford (6), satirically pro- 
posed a Universal Card system. He noted 
that in his wallet he carried such cards 
as gasoline credit, several hotel credit 
cards, an air travel card, a driver’s license, 
and membership cards for several organi- 
zations; and yet he did not have a card 
which would permit him to charge his 
meals in the railroad dining car. His solu- 
tion to such a problem is to be found in 
a Universal Card not only with credit in- 
formation but with notched edges to reveal 
scores on the Kuder Preference Record, 
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the Rorschach, the TAT and so on—in 
essence, a sort of vocational guidance 
credential. A duplicate card would be 
filed in a central location so that if a 
company wanted a particular type of per- 
son, the central agency would simply sort 
the cards through an IBM machine and 
find the type of man desired. No need for 
vocational guidance, the right place for 
all would be found by the IBM. Perhaps 
such automation’ would put vocational 
counselors in the technologically unem- 
ployed group. Although this satire: pre- 
sented a humorous picture of a nationwide 
test classification program, it also pointed 
up a basic issue which must be faced in 
the use of vocational guidance techniques. 
Let me read the last paregraph of the 
essay. 

The greatest benefit of all is for society itself. 
More than anything else, the Universal Card sys- 
tem would protect us from authoritarianism. Those 
who are working with me do not relish 1984 and 
the prospects of Big Brother and dictators like 
him taking over. That is one of the reasons why 
we are so enthusiastic about the Universal Card. 
People like Big Brother can succeed only when 
they find society fragmented, unorganized and 
leaderless. But if the Universal Card is adopted, 
Big Brother and his henchmen could not get into 
od —— of authority. We would be “there 

eady. ems 


The Responsibility of the Counselor 


Even though we do not accept the Uni- 
versal Card index of abilities, personality 
traits, and credit standing, are we in fact 
working for more perfect techniques of 
classifying persons? Perhaps we can find 
an answer to this question by considering 
a hypothetical situation. 

Let us suppose that it were possible to 
develop a perfect instrument for predicting 
scholastic success in college. Such an in- 
strument might be encased in a soundproof 
air-conditioned room and be equipped to 
make delicate physiological measurements 
as well as psychological assessments. In 
thinking about the wires, dials, valves, 
questions, pictures, and other gadgets 
which might go into this instrument, I con- 
jure up a super Rube Goldberg contrap- 
tion. Ludicrous as it may seem, let us sup- 
pose that we have an instrument that can 
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predict with unfailing accuracy success or 
failure in college. Would counselors want 
to use it? Would they dare? 

Suppose that a counselor were employed 
in X High School. At the beginning of the 
year he received from this perfect instru- 
ment a prediction that 50 per cent of the 
students would succeed in college and 50 
per cent would not. Further, suppose that 
half of those who wanted to go to college 
would not succeed and that half of those 
who did not want to go to college would 
succeed. If we look at these findings in 
one light, we would draw the conclusion 
that half of the persons have made the 
wrong decision. Would the counselor be 
justified in insisting that they change their 
minds? What is the counselor’s role when 
he is faced with the client who makes de- 
cisions which are contraindicated by the 
data at hand? An éasy answer is that the 
client must decide for himself. But: this 
answer says that research on the improve- 
ment of predictive devices finds its. justi- 
fication solely then in that it provides the 
client with better evidence of his chances: 
for success. 

Let us look again at the situation in X 
High School. Half of the students who 
plan to attend college will not succeed. 
While these students are occupying seats 
in a college classroom, they are producing. 
nothing for the general welfare. In fact, 
since all colleges are subsidized more or 
less by society, the nonsuccessful college 
students are not only nonproductive but 
they are also a drain on the resources of 
society. If we can accept the conclusions 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, it would be easy to find for 
each of them a replacement who would be 
successful in college. 

We can consider the situation in X High 
School from still another angle. What of 
the loss to both the individual and to so- 
ciety when persons do not obtain an edu- 
cation making maximum use of their tal- 
ents? Should those who do not want to 
go to college, even though they would be 
successful, go unchallenged? If your an- 
swer implies that the counselor’s role is to 
provide the challenge, then you must tell 
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how insistent the counselor should be in 
his challenge. 


The Purpose of Research 


What are our research objectives? Are 
we attempting to develop the perfect in- 
strument for prediction of success? At this 
time the question of how to employ a per- 
fect instrument may seem quite academic. 
But twenty-five years ago atoms didn't 
break and a hundred years ago they were 
only theoretical. Even with our present- 
day instruments we must face up to the 
implications of research for what we are 
doing. Certainly the kind of research that 
we do is largely determined by the ob- 
jectives that we set for guidance. Take, 
for example, the problem of establishing 
criteria for the evaluation of counseling. 
In a symposium on evaluation published 
in Occupations in 1936 Mary B. Scott (8) 
discussed those used in this country. The 
criteria described were designed to meas- 
ure postcounseling behavior such as num- 


‘ber and type of jobs held, kind of voca- 


tional choice made, and other adjustments 
made after counseling. The criteria used 
were external to the counseling process 
and found their meaning in an idea that 
vocational counseling should result in a 
more stable, satisfied, or qualified worker. 
The application of such criteria for the 
evaluation of a counselox’s work influenced 
the way in which he counseled. If success- 
‘ful counseling meant that the client make 
an optimum vocational choice, the coun- 
selor did his best to get his client to make 
such a choice. 

In more recent years criteria based on 
the counseling process per se have been 
employed frequently. Much of the research 
of Carl Rogers and his students has been 
of this type as, for example, the appropri- 
ateness of the counselor’s response to the 
client’s statement. Francis Robinson and 
his students have studied intensively the 
communication process in the counseling 
interview.2 His concept of counselor lead 
or his study of techniques used to gain 
rapport or his investigation of the amount 


2Note Robinson’s article in this issue summar- 
izing such research.—Ed. 
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of counselor versus counselee talk are all 
examples of possible criteria which could 
be applied to the counseling process itself, 
But interesting as these studies of processes 
are, the basic question remains, “Why 
counsel?” Research dealing with the coun- 
seling process can have meaning only in 
terms of the objectives of counseling. And 
such research should have top priority. Is 
counseling in the position that phrenolo- 
gy found itself years ago? In those days 


_ research was designed to find better ways 


to measure bumps on the head. The re- 
search. produced some highly efficient 
head-measuring calipers. But the crucial 
question went unanswered, “What is the 
relation of bumps on the head to person- 
ality?” When this question was answered, 
the improved calipers might as well have 
been pipe wrenches. Have we a satisfac- 
tory criterion of counseling effectiveness? 

More recently Rogers and others have 
employed the Q-technique to measure 
changes in self-concept which occur dur- 
ing counseling (2). In my own current re- 
search I am employing a criterion based 
on self-ratings in an attempt to ascertain 
if self-knowledge improves during voca- 
tional counseling. In my research I must 
assume that self-knowledge is basic to wise 
vocational and educational decisions and 
is desirable. Rogers in his research must 
assume that greater correspondence be- 
tween self-concept and ideal self typifies 
better adjustment and hence is desirable. 
Both assumptions need proof. Should they 
be proved false, then our time has been 
spent evaluating counseling calipers. We 
would have been better advised to spend 
our time working on a wrench which could 
grip the basic questions, “Why do we 
counsel?” and “Do we accomplish what 
we want to?” 


Criteria for Evaluation 


Robert L. Thorndike distinguishes three 
types of criteria in his book Personnel 
Selection (4): immediate, intermediate, 
and ultimate. The ultimate criterion is 
the complete or final outcome of a par- 
ticular activity. Thorndike illustrated this 
type of criterion in these words: 
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It might have been agreed that the final goal 
in the selection and training of Air Force bom- 
bardiers was that they should under conditions of 
combat flying drop their bombs in every case with 
maximum precision upon the designated target. 
The ultimate goal in the selection and training cf 
insurance salesmen might be that each man sell 
the maximum amount of insurance which would 
not be allowed to lapse and that he continue 
actively as an insurance salesman for an extended 
period of years (p. 121). 


The term immediate criterion was used by 
Thorndike 


.. . to differentiate that criterion measure which 
is immediately available from other partial criteria 
which become available at various later stages in 
the course of training or performance of the job 
in question. For example, in pilot training in the 
AAF the immediate criterion of flight performance 
was graduation as opposed to elimination from 
primary flying school. Intermediate criteria of 
pilot success included graduation versus elimina- 
tion in basic, advanced or transitional training; 
gunnery scores at the transitional or operational 
level; and ratings by supervisory personnel either 
in advanced training or in the theater of combat 
operations. In selecting students for engineering 
school, the immediate criterion might be academic 
grades in the first semester of the engineering 
program. Grades throughout later years of the 
educational program would represent intermediate 
criteria. The ultimate criterion would have to be 
sought in some very complex over-all assessment 
of achievement in professional work over the years 
(p. 122). 

Thorndike’s trichotomy of criteria is as 
appropriate to vocational guidance activi- 
ties as it is to personnel selection. In a 
minute all of us could suggest, for example, 
several immediate criteria to be used in 
the evaluation of vocational counseling, a 
group guidance project, or a placement ac- 
tivity. It would take us longer to identify 
intermediate criteria upon which we might 
agree. Could we ever get consensus on an 
ultimate criterion? Thorndike wrote: 

. in practice, the complete ultimate criterion 
is rarely, if ever, available for psychological re- 
search. It may be completely inaccessible .. . 
even when the complete ultimate criterion is po- 
tentially available; waiting for it to mature almost 
necessarily involves a large time lag (p. 121). 

Difficulty in obtaining ultimate criterion 
data in no way obviates the desirability of 
having them. Further, no immediate cri- 
terion has meaning except in relation to 
ultimate criteria. The number of students 
participating in a career day may be an 
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immediate criterion of its effectiveness. The 
extent to which students use the informa- 
tion obtained may be an intermediate cri- 
terion. But the persons who planned the 
career day probably would not have done 
so if they did not either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly think that the career conference 
would contribute to future vocational ad- 
justment of the participants or to some 
other condition which we might label an 
ultimate criterion. 

As another example consider the student 
in academic difficulty who comes to coun- 
seling. His immediate objective is to get 
out of his difficulty. Probably his coun- 
selor’s first concern is the same. If it is, 
then both counselee and counselor could 
agree on an immediate criterion, namely, 
did the student improve his grades? But 
if this is accepted as the criterion, then 
we have no real evaluation of counseling. 
Perhaps he could have improved his grades 
by buying class notes, hiring a tutor, or 
stopping going steady. Maybe these ac- 
tions might have brought even more im- 
mediate results than counseling. 

It is conceivable that counseling was a 
less efficient way of achieving his goal 
than other options available to him. If so, 
the immediate criterion is probably not an 
accurate measure of counseling effective- 
ness. Of course, a justification for coun- 
seling this student is to be found in the 
counselor's belief that through counseling 
the student will not only overcome his 
present difficulty but will also be prepared 
to forestall or to handle future difficulties. 
The counselor’s long-term objectives war- 
rant his activities. They are the stuff from 
which the ultimate criterion must be built. 


The Ultimate Criterion? 


The point is just this: the vocational 
guidance worker’s activities are determined 
by his over-all objectives whether they are 
stated or not. No self-respecting apologist 
for the vocational guidance movement 
would undertake its defense on the basis 
of immediate criteria alone. None would 
say that vocational counseling is good sim- 
ply because counselees come back for 
more. Some people make repeated visits 
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to their astrologists. None should contend 
that counseling is good because two or 
more counselors read an interview type- 
script and agree that it was good. Two 
palmists with the same training will make 
similar deductions from the length and 
clearness of your life line. Counselee satis- 
faction and counselor agreement are im- 
mediate criteria. They are significant only 
if they are symptomatic of the ultimate 
criterion. And this is the premise upon 
which the guidance apologist must make 
his case: vocational guidance is good be- 
cause it produces desirable outcomes. 

But what are these desirable outcomes? 
Or another question will point up the is- 
sue, “What is the role of guidance work- 
ers?” Thus far in this paper there has 
been an attempt to construct an atmo- 
sphere in which it would be appropriate 
and acceptable to ask these questions of 
guidance researchers. All too often such 
persons have designed research studies 
without giving thought to the ultimate 
objectives of guidance. They have been 
overly concerned with discovering the cor- 
relation between two aptitude tests while 
they ignored the relationship between a 
test and a guidance objective. Some con- 
structors of interest inventories concen- 
trated on developing scales with low in- 
tercorrelations and failed to study the cor- 
relation between interest scores and be- 
havior. Interpretation of interest scales 
was left to the counselor. His interpreta- 
tions were based on the face validity of 
the test; the presumed relationship of in- 
terest scores and occupational activity; and, 
of course, his “clinical judgment.” 

Not only in the field of test research 
have ultimate criteria been neglected. One 
study, for example, reported an extensive 
evaluation of a week-long orientation pro- 
gram for college freshmen. The investiga- 
tor’s conclusions clearly implied that the 
program was good. In a recent conver- 
sation with a dean of students in a major 
university, he cited this orientation pro- 
gram as a good one and went on to say 
it was to be commended, especially be- 
cause there had been an evaluation of it. 
Before we agree with this dean of stu- 
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dents, let us look at the criterion used. It 
was not the ease of making the initial 
adjustment in college. It was not a com- 
parison of the scholastic success of those 
who were oriented with those who were 
not. Instead of these two obvious and 
pertinent criteria, the criterion was stu- 
dents’ satisfaction with the week’s program. 
How can you miss on such a criterion 
when you provide a week of sports, dances, 
movies, lectures, individual conferences, 
and so forth for a group of entering fresh- 
men? My contention is that such an im- 
mediate criterion can be presumed to have 
little if anything in common with an ulti- 
mate or even intermediate criterion. Re- 
search on what kind of group activities 
make people happy may be in the province 
of group dynamics. It is not, however, 
guidance research. 

Vocational guidance researchers are re- 
sponsible for more than just the adequacy 
of the design and statistical methods of 
their studies. They are responsible for de- 
signing their studies so that they produce 
data which have relevance to the desired 
outcomes of vocationc! guidance, data 
which bear on accomplishments which 
are set for the vocational counselor. Re- 
search done in isolation from such objec- 
tives is fuss and feathers. It is pointless 
to continue the proliferation of research 
studies which expand meaningless data in- 
to conclusions unrelated to the vocational 
counselor's role in society. 

I do not view this as the place to dis- 
cuss the role of the vocational counselor 
but this may well be the place to point out 
that vocational guidance researchers must 
be cognizant of this role. The role of the 
vocational counselor is emerging as one 
with many facets. A vocational counselor 
has multiple and contradictory responsi- 
bilities. In working with clients does the 
counselor assume that each has the right 
to use his talents as he wishes, or does he 
approach the client with a belief in the 
necessity of using talents once they are 
discovered? The counselor’s activities may 
be presumed to be influenced by the way 
in which he answers such a question. A 
researcher must take these answers into 
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account as he designs investigations of the 
counselor’s work. 

Is the counselor’s role defined by na- 
tional boundaries? Must he determine his 
activities from a consideration of the na- 
tional welfare? Or does he derive his role 
from his responsibilities as a citizen of 
the world? These are knotty questions 
which have no easy answer. But as each 
vocational counselor determines his role, 
he implies his answers. 

And now, to summarize: Vocational 
guidance research must be related to the 
objectives of vocational guidance. As re- 
searchers, we must develop techniques 
which enable us to employ ultimate cri- 
teria. Research must tell us how our vo- 
cational guidance activities correlate with 
subsequent behavior. It is time to do some- 
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thing other than measure bumps on the 
head. This we need: research which really 
assesses the worth of vocational guidance. 


Received April 4, 1955. 
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Is College Education Worth While? 


Edward O. Swanson’ 
University of Minnesota 


The general public both openly accepts 
and tacitly assumes that a college educa- 
tion “pays off” (21). Much research has 
been done showing that the college-trained 
man or woman has a higher income and/or 
higher vocational status than his noncollege 
trained contemporary (2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 19, 
22). Mean or median incomes of a college 
group and some noncollege group or for 
employed men-in-general have been com- 
pared. For the noncollege groups or men- 
in-general the statistics have usually been 
drawn from United States Census Bureau 
data. However, none of the researchers 
has taken into account that the college 
graduate is a highly selected person in 
terms of ability level even though the ex- 
perimental problem involved has been ex- 
pressly stated (11, pp. 5, 6). In other words, 
it may not be the college education per 
se, but the higher ability level which has 
accounted for the financial differences fa- 
voring the college graduate. 


The Hypothesis 


This paper reports a comparison of the 
economic status of the college graduate 
with that of the noncollege graduate. The 
hypothesis to be tested is that the college 
graduate has a higher salary than has the 
noncollege graduate when academic ability 
is held constant. Corollary points on which 
comparisons will be presented are occupa- 
tional entrance level and upward mobility 
in the occupational hierarchy. 


Other Research 


Havemann and West’s research (11) is 
representative of the studies which show 


1This report represents one part of a thesis. 
Other data on community and leisure time ac- 
tivities will be reported separately. The writer 
is indebted to the Social Science Research Coun- 
> Plage fellowship grant made the study pos- 
sible. 


large advantages accruing to the college- 
educated man. As their data are fairly 
comparable to the current study in point 
of time and in the age categories for which 
they report median salaries, their study has 
been chosen for further comment. Have- 
mann and West, in discussing their college 
graduates, state: 

Viewed strictly from a materialistic point of 
view, they are conspicuously successful. They 
hold the best jobs, the positions of greatest pres- 
tige. They make a great deal more money than 
their non-college contemporaries (11, p. 25). 
For their male age group 30-39, Have- 
mann and West report a median salary of 
$4,618, for their male age group 40-49, a 
median salary of $6,152, while fox all U. S. 
men, ages 35-44, they report a median sal- 
ary of $2,845. This is indeed a very large 
and significant difference. 


Procedure 


A research worker would find it impos- 
sible to pick appropriate subjects at the 
high school level, match them on revelant 
factors, and send one of a matched pair to 
college and the other into some noncollege 
career. But another approach can be used 
in studying the advantages of a college 
education. For the current research the 
writer first studied what level of academic 
ability was required to graduate from col- 
lege (4, 7, 20, 28). In turn it was deter- 
mined there would be a substantial group 
of persons, all above some critical point 
on measures of college ability, some of 
whom went to college and some of whom 
did not go to college (1, 4, 5, 9, 12, 16, 17). 
By selecting and securing data on persons 
who are old enough to have reached a 
rather stable economic and occupational 
status in life, and comparing college gradu- 
ates with noncollege graduates we can get 
evidence pertaining to our hypothesis. The 
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present stv dy reports economic data ob-.' 


tained by using such an approach. 

Daia for the current study were gath- 
ered in 1951. Male graduates from twelve 
Minneapolis and St. Paul public schools for 
the years 1925-1929 were the subjects. Only 
those were included for whom a college 
aptitude test (CAT) score, and a high 


school rank (HSR) were available. An aver- 


age of the 80th percentile or better on the 
CAT rank and the HSR was required. A 
percentile of 80 or better defines a cut off 
score, above which the majority who have 
entered college have succeeded. This is 
the college aptitude rank (CAR) originally 
defined by Johnston and which he found 
very effective in predicting drop-outs at 
the University of Minnesota (18, 14, 15). 
The test used during the 1925-1929 period 
was the Minnesota College Aptitude Test. 

Only personal interviews were used to 
get the data. Of 334 high ability persons 
originally listed from ten of the schools 
who met the outlined qualifications, 88 
were finally interviewed. On the lists of 
the ten schools, an attempted contact was 
made for every person on the lists. These 
ten schools furnished 88 subjects. The 
shrinkage from 334 to 88 is due primarily 
to inability to locate addresses at all, or 
to the subject’s having moved away from 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul area. There 
were a few refusals and also a small num- 
ber reported deceased. An analysis of vari- 
ance on the original CAT scores showed 
there was no difference on mean CAT 
scores among (a) those interviewed, 88 per- 
sons; (b) those who refused to be inter- 
viewed, 16 persons; (c) those who had 
moved away, 105 persons; (d) those who 
were not located at all, 114 persons; and 
(e) those who had died, 11 persons. 

The two other schools furnished only 6 
subjects, since it was not possible to con- 
tact every member on the lists of the two 
schools, This provides a total of 94 sub- 
jects for the study. 

In the interview, a mimeographed ques- 
tionnaire was handed the subject for the 
purpose of following along while the in- 
terviewer asked the questions and jotted 
down the answers on another copy of the 
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‘iquestionnaire. For economic and occupa- 


tional data the subject was asked if he 
owned or rented his home, what his finan- 
cial plans were for old age, what principal 
jobs (for periods equal to or greater than 
a year) he had held since high school 
graduation, the approximate dates of prin- 
cipal jobs held, and salaries of each prin- 
cipal job. Questions were also asked about 
job satisfaction and opportunities for ad- 
vancement on the job. 


Results and Discussion 


The purpose of this part of the study 
was to compare noncollege graduates ver- 
sus. college graduates. However, four 
meaningful groups in terms of levels of 
education: emerged: Group I, the noncol- 
lege group, 34 persons; Group II; the some- 
college group (started college but did not 
graduate), 22 persons; Group III, received 
Bachelor’s degrees, 26 persons; Group IV, 
received graduate or professional degrees, 
12 persons. Salary data and occupational 
mobility were analyzed for five selected 
years or periods: the beginning job, the 
depth of the on (1931-34 ap- 
proximately), 1941 (beginning of the war), 
1945 (the end ofithe war), and the year 
of the interview (1951). Table 1 shows 
the median salaries by group and by se- 
lected period. 

To portray occupational mobility, the 
Census Bureau classification system as 
scaled by the National Opinion Research 
Center was used (18, pp. 658-661). In cod- 
ing occupations, if a person had gone into 
his own business, the actual duties in- 
volved would get precedence in deciding 
under which category to code a subject. 
Thus an architect, having set up his own 
firm was coded under the professional 
group, not the proprietary group, while an 
engineer, having bought his own hard- 
ware store, would be classified as a pro- 
prietor, not a professional man. By 1951 
a total of 12 per cent of group I had gone 
into their own businesses, while for groups 
II, III, and IV these percentages were 27, 
39, and 25, respectively. 

Looking at the data of Table 1, we see 
the hypothesis that the college graduate 
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Table 1 
Median Salaries by Educational Level and by Selected Periods* 
Group I— Group II— Group IlI— Group IV— 
Non-College Some College Bachelor’s Degrees Advanced Degrees 
Period N Median N Median N Median N Median 
Start** 34 800 16 700 2 i. 900 5 600 
1982** 84 1290 22 900 26 1100 12 1050 
1941 84 2400 22 2300 26 2500 12 2100 
1945 84 3550 22 2900 26 4500 12 5300 
1951 84 5000 22 5100 26 6450 12 6850 





* Military service salaries are not included for the 1941 or 1945 categories but the salary for the nearest 


reportable year. 


** For those who college the first job may have been reported for the 1932 category, the time at 


which they took it. 


will have a higher salary than his non- 
college contemporary is confirmed. How- 
ever, the large advantage indicated by 
Havemann and West (11) is not borne out. 
The bulk of the men in the present study 
ranged from 39-42 years of age at the time 
the data were collected. We find that 
group I has a median income of $5,000 
and group II a median income of $5,100. 
Havemann and West report a median in- 
come of $4,168 for their 30-39 age group, 
and a median income of $6,152 for their 
40-49 age group. Thus the median salary 
of the noncollege man of high ability of 
the current study compares very favorably 
with the median income of the college- 
trained man when ability level has not 
been controlled. It must be remembered 
that the subjects of the present study were 
asked for salaries on jobs at selected peri- 
ods. Further, the whole financial picture 
is not revealed since income from other 
sources is not included. If the comparisons 
were made on total income, such as report- 
ed on a tax return, the college graduate 
might emerge with a still wider margin, 
for higher salaries and better positions 
might offer more opportunities for income 
from investments. 

An interesting fact appears from Table 
1 in terms of the time it took for salary 
differences to emerge between the groups. 
It is not until 1945 that clear-cut differ- 
ences appear. Un/loubtedly the. depression 
resulted in salaries being held at low levels, 
and a significant difference favoring the 
college graduate did not emerge until the 
war years. The skills, abilities, and train- 


ing required for war needs apparently 
gave the college-trained person a differ- 
ential preference in salaries within the 
rapidly expanding economy of the war 
years. 

The important trend appearing in Table 
2 on occupational mobility is that those 
with college degrees start at higher occu- 
pational levels and move up faster into 
professional, proprietary, and managerial 
positions. By 1945 all groups except group 
I have more than half their number in 
these occupational levels. By 1951 group I 
has 56 per cent in the Proprietary-Mana- 
gerial-Official category, but only 15 per 
cent in the Professional and Semi-Profes- 
sional category. Group IV, by the very 
nature of the education its members have 
received, has worked in Professional and 
Semi-Professional jobs almost from the 
start. 

Obtaining higher salaries would depend 
primarily upon advancement through three 
avenues, singly, or in conjunction with each 
other: (a) entry into professions] occupa- 
tions; (b) setting up of one’s own business; 
or (c) moving into highcr managerial or 
executive positions. From Table 2 we have 
seen that group I has moved up primarily 
through avenue “c” (promotion in busi- 
ness). However, even on this count sev- 
eral members of group I stated that they 
had moved up as far as they could and 
that the next higher position would be 
filled with a college-trained man. Legal 
and professional requirements would ex- 
clude most noncollege persons from mov- 
ing up via avenue “a” (entering a profes- 
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Table 2 
Per Cent in Given Occupational Level: by Educational Level and by Selected Pexiods. 





Occupational Categories 




















Crafts- 
Prof. & Prop., men & 
Period Group Semi- Mgr., Cler. & Fore- Opera- Service  Labor- 
Prof, Off. Sales men tives Workers ers 
r 5.9 5.9 55.9 2.9 23.5 2.9 29 
Start Il 12.5 6.3 68.7 Pee See es 12.5 ies 
Il 12.5 12.5 50.0 ae tak 12.5 eae. 
IV 83.3 gees 66.7 AS Sie pao eae: 
I 8.8 11.8 44,1 14.7 14.7 2.9 2.9 
1982 I 19.0 9.5 52.4 eo: a 14.3 4.8 paaiet 
Il 26.9 26.9 46.2 ue ag soar sco 
IV 70.0 10.0 20.0 pad S Re hig i ae 
I 8.8 35.2 35.8 14.7 5.9 ne stp oe 
1941 I 18.2 27.3 40.9 9.1 4.5 ping saat as 
Il 80.8 88.5 23.1 3.8 SBE 3.8 ae 
IV 83.3 8.3 8.3 Se Sis dees pind 
I 5.9 41.2 23.5 26.5 2.9 sake pei 
1945 I 81.8 36.4 18.2 9.1 ete 4.5 Lee 
Il 80.4 56.5 sacs 13.0 piriea case PLA 
IV 81.8 16.7 Per pis si ais pees 
I 14.7 55.9 14.7 14.7 ra eer oe 
1951 bf 45.5 40.9 9.1 4.5 seaaer oo aes 
It 84.6 53.8 3.8 (YE ‘eo pee Liss 
IV 75.0 16.7 8.3 ees aed sb ieee casieraka 





* Group I—No College 
Group II—Some College 
Group IlI—Bachelor’s Degrees 
Group IV—Advanced Degrees 


sion). A good way for the noncollege man 
to advance himself financially would seem 
to be through avenue “b” (own business). 
However, by 1951, group I had the small- 
est percentage (12 per cent) of its mem- 
bers having gone into business for them- 
selves. Group III was highest, with 39 
per cent of its members having their own 
business, while group II had 27 per cent 
and group IV had 25 per cent. Perhaps the 
same motivational factor which carried the 
members of groups II, III, and IV into 
college has also carried them into the 
setting up of their own businesses. 
Actually the college graduate’s advan- 
tage, in both salary and occupational mo- 
bility, is greater than the figures indicate. 
It must be remembered that the noncollege 
man has had a longer job career than has 
his college-trained counterpart. An addi- 
tional fact was brought out in the study 


that the groups with more education had 
had more members serving in the armed 
forces, and on the average, they had served 
longer. Excluding military service, we find. 
that the four groups, from I to IV, re- 
spectively, averaged the following number 
of years for their total job career: 22.7, 
19.1, 17.4, and 12.7. 

In evaluating the results, the compara- 
bility of the groups is of crucial impor- 
tance. Mean high school ranks for groups: 
I, II, III, and IV were 85.9, 85.0, 86.8, and! 
85.3, respectively. For subjects who had 
graduated from high school during 1926- 
1928, and who had all taken the same 
form of the Minnesota College Aptitude 
Test, mean raw scores for the groups were 
304, 320, 316, and 323, respectively. An 
analysis of variance on these mean CAT 
scores gave an F-value of 1.412 with a 
probability much greater than .05. Thus 
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the groups are accepted as being no dif- 
ferent on the two factors which entered 
into the definition of “high ability” for the 
purpose of this study, namely, the HSR 
aad the CAT score. However, when other 
data gathered from the subjects had been 
studied in relation to the genesis of col- 
lege going, the groups were found to have 
background differences. The following 
background factors showed significant dif- 
ferences between the groups: (a) parental 
education, (b) home ownership by father 
at time of high school graduation, (c) re- 
ported income of father during high school 
years, and (d) the number of, and relation 
of, persons encouraging them to go on to 
college. It is not known how these fac- 
tors, related to college going in the first 
place, have influenced the salary and occu- 
pational levels eventually achieved by the 
various subjects. For certain individual 
subjects, it seemed apparent that the family 
background was most propitious for high 
economic status; for others who had also 
achieved notably, the family background 
seemed equally inhibitive. 


Summary 


1. The major hypothesis is confirmed. 

The college graduate does have a higher 
salary than does his noncollege-trained con- 
temporary. 
2. In turn, the noncollege man of high 
ability has a substantially higher salary 
than does the employed man-in-general 
of a similar age. 

3. Education and academic ability prob- 
ably interact in producing higher income. 

4. Increase in education is related to 
starting at higher occupational levels and 
moving up faster into the highest occupa- 
tional categories. 

5. The noncollege person who has 
moved upward has most often moved up- 
ward into the managerial positions. Arbi- 
trary regulations largely prohibit his entry 
into the professional class of jobs. Though 
he could gain occupational and financial 
status by going into his own business, he 
has done so markedly less than any of the 
other educational groups. 


6. The advantages shown in favor of 
the college graduate were obtained in 
spite of considerably fewer years in the 
total job career. 

7. Subjects were grouped by level of 
education into four groups. The groups 
were shown to be no different on the mean 
values of the measures used to define aca- 
demic ability. 

8. Several background factors were 
found to be different for the groups. These 
were parental education, home ownership 
and reported income of father at the time 
of subject’s high school career, and the 
number of, and the relationship of, persons 
encouraging the subject to attend college. 
The effect of these diffesent background 
factors in creating the eventual economic 
differences is not known. 


Received April 6, 1955. 
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Short-Term Counseling at the College Level 
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Difficulties inherent in the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of counseling have long 
been recognized. Yet development of re- 
liable measures to assess the results of 
counseling are needed, for without assess- 
ment, this relatively expensive service to 
students cannot be expected to enlist con- 
tinued support. Among colleges which have 
been rendering counseling service to stu- 
dents, The City College stands in an un- 
usual position because such service has 
been offered for approximately fifteen 
years and also because the mean average 
obtained by students of the College on 
nation-wide tests indicate a high level of 
academic aptitude. 


Previous Research 

During recent years, many attempts 
have been made to assess the value of 
counseling. Two excellent surveys made by 
Froehlich (2) and Tyler (10, ch. 12) give 
evidence of a variety of methods used in 
assessment. Both subjective and objective 
methods of attack upon the problem were 
reported. In general, subjective measures 
were used to determine the value and ef- 
fectiveness of counseling in terms of great- 
er feelings of adequacy and behavioral 
changes of the counselee or judgments of 
the counselor as to much improvement. 
Objective methods attempted to discover 
the effects of the process upon later 
achievement of the counselees. 

In the studies reported on the subjective 
methods, reliance was placed on value 
judgments. Grummon and Gordon (4) 
published a study in which counselors 
gave their estimate of improvement due 
to counseling as exhibited by the coun- 
selee, while Anderson (1) used self-rat- 
ings by the counselees of benefits received 


from counseling. In both of these studies 
reliance was placed upon judgments made 
by participants who, by the very nature 
of the counseling process, would have con- 
siderable ego involvement. 

Objective methods used in evaluating 
the effectiveness of counseling employ 
such criteria as (a) improvement of grades 
(5); (b) persistence in educational and vo- 
cational plans which have been made as a 
result of counseling procedures (7); (c) 
successful performance on the job chosen 
after counseling (8, 8); and (d) precoun- 
seling and postcounseling testing (6). 

One evaluation which is of particular 
significance for the present study is that 
made by Toven (9), who used graduation 
as a criterion for successful counseling. 
Faculty advisers held fourteen conferences 
with each counselee at regular intervals 
during the four years of undergraduate 
work. In the counseled group 53.7 per 
cent of the students graduated, while 36.2 
per cent of the noncounseled group gradu- 
ated. 

Procedure 

In the present study graduation was 
used as the criterion for successful coun- 
seling. An experimental group of 140 stu- 
dents who sought assistance from a coun- 
selor was selected from freshmen who en- 
tered City College in September 1947 and 
February 1948. A control group of 140 
students was selected by paired matching 
on 

1. Decile of high school average 
2. Decile of composite score 
~ 1The composite score is derived from the high 
school average and the results of a six-hour bat- 
tery of entrance tests which include subject mat- 
ter tests developed especially for City College. 


The tests vary according to the degree for which 
the student is applying. 
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3. Date of entrance into college 
4. Degree for which application was 
made 

In addition, students entering from Brook- 
lyn Technical High School who had com- 
pleted a specialized program of unusually 
high caliber were paired for this additional 
variable. All freshmen attended the oiien- 
tation classes in which the counseling ser- 
vice was described. In other words, the 
two groups differed ostensibly only in the 
personal motivation of the individual mem- 
bers. 

It was hypothesized that a significantly 
higher percentage of students in the experi- 
mental (counseled) group would graduate 
than would those in the control (noncoun- 
seled) group. All students were seen by 
the same counselor who was one of a num- 
ber of specialists engaged almost exclusive- 
ly in this type of work. Counseling was 
sought voluntarily by a great majority of 
the group, although a few were referred 
by academic deans because of poor scholar- 
ship. The number of interviews per stu- 
dent ranged from one to seven with a mean 
of 1.9. 


Results 


Statistical analysis of the data revealed 
that 77.1 per cent or 108 students in the 
experimental group graduated, while 51.4 
per cent or 72 students in the control group 
graduated. Testing the significance of the 
difference of the two proportions yielded 
a t value of 4.67 which is significant at the 
001 level. 


Discussion 


The fact that in this study a significantly 
greater proportion of counseled students 
graduated than did noncounseled students, 
as compared with Toven’s study, may be 
related to three factors. In Toven’s study 
students were seen by faculty counselors 
who presumably had no specialized train- 
ing, whereas in the present study all stu- 
dents in the experimental group were seen 
by a counselor who had specific training 
in personal counseling. 

A second differentiating factor is that 
in the present study prior to the first inter- 
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view the counselor was provided with per- 
tinent data relating to the student, includ- 
ing a high school transcript, scores on a 
battery of entrance tests, and answers to a 
questionnaire covering such information as 
family background, high school interests, 
health status, language used in the home, 
work experience, and vocational aims. In 
addition, after the first interview, when 
deemed appropriate, the student might be 
referred to the vocational library for read- 
ings concerning professional aims under 
consideration. Additional tests were occa- 
sionally prescribed, although in a large 
majority of cases only the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory or the Kuder 
Preference Record were used. In short, a 
large amount of factual data was available 
for use in the counseling interviews. 

A third factor which may be more sig- 
nificant than either of the above mentioned 
is the voluntary nature of the counseling. 
As before stated, all freshmen were in- 
formed at orientation meetings of the coun- 
seling services available to them. There- 
after each student whose motivation was 
sufficiently strong might seek an appoint- 
ment with a counselor. It would then be 
necessary for him to maintain such moti- 
vation over a period varying from a few 
days to two weeks until the time of his ap- 
pointment. Although it is not possible to 
measure the intensity of personal motiva-_ 


tion, this immeasurable variable may well au 


be the most relevant factor accounting for 
the significant results obtained in this 
study. 


Summary 


One hundred and forty counseled fresh- 
men were matched with an equal number 
of noncounseled freshmen to determine 
whether the numbers graduating from each 
group showed any difference. The findings 
indicated that the counseled students grad- 
uated in significantly greater numbers than 
did their control-group partners who re- 
ceived no counseling. The largest uncon- 
trolled variable would appear to be the 
factor of personal motivation of the coun- 
seled students. 


Received June 28, 1955. 
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The Counselor and the Parent 


Ralph F. Berdie 
University of Minnesota 


Most counselors work with young people 
whose parents still are important in their 
social and emotional milieu. The import- 
ance of the parent in the child’s develop- 
ment has been emphasized repeatedly in 
psychological and psychiatric literature, 
and the theory of psychoanalysis is based 
primarily upon the consequences of the 
child-parent relationship. In counseling 
literature, however, relatively little refer- 
ence is made to the influence of the par- 
ent upon the child and even less reference 
is made to the work of the counselor of 
adolescents as it involves the parent. 

In her recent book on counseling, Tyler 
(6) comments briefly upon how the coun- 
selor can regard the parent in the frame- 
work of the confidentiality of counseling 
records. Her mention of the more con- 
structive contact with the parent consists 
of, “If a parent comes to see a counselor 
on his own initiative, he can be allowed 
to talk over his attitudes and uncertainties 
with regard to his son or daughter, but 
not given any confidential information.” 
She also mentions the possibility of an 
interview with the student and parent to- 
gether, in order to assist a student with 
an educational and vocational decision. 

In Williamson’s book, Counseling Ado- 
lescents (7), no discussion is found of stu- 
dent counseling as it involves parents, al- 
though examples are found in the append- 
ed case histories which demonstrate both 
how parental relationships influence stu- 
dents’ adjustments and the need for the 
counselor to consider these relationships. 
Rogers and other writers on client-centered 
counseling are well aware of the influence 
of the parent upon the child’s development 
as shown by their illustrative use of case 
materials, but here, again, no systematic 


discussion of the role of the parent in 
counseling is found. 

In Hahn and MacLean (2) again no ref- 
erence is found to the counselor’s concern 
with his counselee’s parents. In Shostrom 
and Brammer’s (4) book, mention is made 
of conflicts between parents and children. 
This was the only book surveyed that con- 
tained a further reference to the problem 
of the parent. 

This seeming neglect of parents by au- 
thors of texts in counseling is made some- 
what more understandable in light of state- 
ments made by counselors, often when they 
are consulting with others regarding coun- 
selees or presenting cases at staff meetings. 
These statements and the neglect of the 
parent in the counseling literature sug- 
gest that many counselors may have but 
little understanding of and sympathy for 
the parents of their counselees. 

Often counselors imply, or even say, that 
the root of their counselees’ problems can 
be traced back directly to unwise, selfish, 
or emotionally unstable parents and if chil- 
dren could be raised by perfect parents or 
in a parentless environment, counselors 
would not be beset by so many problem 
cases. The aititude often underlying 
statements like this characterizes not only 
counselors but also persons practicing in 
other psychological-social professions. The 
“mother-blaming complex among psycholo- 
gists” has been described by Loevinger (8) 
as “the tendency of an adult to identify 
himself with the child in the child’s in- 
satiable demands upon the mother.” Psy- 
chologists’ concern with the concept of 
“maternal rejection,” with the “rights of 
infants” (the obligations of mothers to satis- 
fy their children’s needs), the research on 
parents as it had been concerned almost 
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exclusively with their goodness as parents, 
and the almost complete lack of anything 
that approaches a “psychology of parents” 
all serve to demonstrate the prevalence of 
this concept. 

Mother-blaming has been extended from 
psychiatry and psychology until now it is 
almost part of our national culture. Pro- 
fessional recognition and popularization of 
this attitude certainly received widespread 
circulation through Strecker’s (5) and Wy- 
lie’s (8) books. Although professional and 
popular references have been made far 
more often to the harmful effects of the 
mother upon the child, practicing coun- 
selors often include the father among those 
most responsible for the child’s ills. 

This attitude toward the parents of oth- 
ers, particularly of their counselees, may 
reveal among counselors a failure on their 
part to arrive at an amelioration of their 
own attitudes toward the conflicts involv- 
ing authority. 

Incidental data obtained through the use 
of the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, the 
_ Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
and the F scale, suggest that most coun- 
selors have more than average sympathy 
for the application of democratic processes 
in daily life and perhaps are even less 
tolerant than the average person of mis- 
uses of authority. If one wished to search 
for a pathogenesis of these attitudes, one 
could view them as a revolt against early 
authority figures, frequently accompanied 
by lack of understanding of those figures 
and of the problems they face. In other 
words, counselors frequently may forget 
that parents are not authority figures be- 
cause they choose to be, but rather be- 
cause social mores, family traditions and 
customs, and individual emotional needs 
and drives force them into the authority 
role. 

Counselors sometimes mis*akingly de- 
scribe one of their main functions as “help- 
ing the student achieve independence” 
when the student’s need is not to achieve 
independence, but rather to develop ma- 
ture and appropriate dependencies. The 
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student who seeks from his parent ap- 
proval for every minor activity and reas- 
surance in every dilemma is in no greater 
need of counseling than the student who 
is unable to obtain from his parent emo- 
tional support during periods of anxiety and 
a continuing feeling of being loved by his 
parents. A counselor's difficulty in accept: 
ing emotional relationships in his own life 
may influence his definition of the Bros 
pendency problem.” 

Regardless of whether or not the coun- 
selor’s neglect of the parent's role in coun- 
seling can be attributed to the method he 
has used in solving his own problems in 
volving authority relatioaships, the prob- 
lem of the parent in counseling requires 
considerably more attention than it has re- 
ceived if counselors are to assist students 
to improve their adjustment in a world that 
inevitably must contain their parents. 


Needs of Parents 


Frequently, in order to meet the needs 
of the counselee, certain of the needs of 
his parents also must be satisfied. Many 
problems observed by counselors involve 
direct conflict between students and par 
ents. Some of these conflicts can be 
ascribed to two persons having discrepant 
interests, values, and attitudes. Some con- 
flicts are due to immature emotional dé 
pendencies between the student and the 
parents. Others are due to inadequate 
communication between the parties. Still 
others are due to inadequate, but habitual- 
ized, skills of dealing with other persons. 

In working with a client, the counselor's 
objective is frequently to make the client 
more comfortable in his relationship with 
his parents. In some cases this can be done 
only by removing the adolescent from the 
immediate environment of the parent. Per- 
haps all too often the counselor thinks this 
is the only alternative. Sometimes the stu- 
dent can be made more comfortable by 
being assisted to change his perception of 
the parents and to develop a new accept 
ance of parents through obtaining an un- 
derstanding of the parent’s needs and prob- 
lems. Sometimes the counselee can be made 
more comfortable by helping him acquire 
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The Counselor and the Parent 


a new repertoire of behaviors involved in 
dealing with parents. 

Although the counselor and the coun- 
selee sometimes are able to make signifi- 
cant improvement in this area of parental 
relationship, frequently significant change 
depends upon involving the parent in the 


process. 

Parents sometimes are handicapped by 
what amounts to a simple lack of infor- 
mation. Most parents have a somewhat 
distorted memory of their own youth and 
what they do remember perhaps is unique 
to them. Many parents have had relative- 
ly little contact with adolescents and are 
badly in need of information that provides 
a norm so they have a frame of reference 
in which to interpret their own child’s 
behavior. 

The recent book published by the Fed- 
eral government (1) should be of some 
value in these cases. One father came to 
see a counselor with the question as to 
how normal it was that his sixteen-year- 
old son during recent months had told him 
very little about his activities and experi- 
ences, whereas, in the past, there had been 
much communication between father and 
son. Discussion with both the father and 
the son led the counselor to suggest to the 
father that this perhaps was a rather nor- 
mal stage of development through which 
the boy was passing, information that made 
the father and, in turn the son, more 
comfortable. 

Many parents need support from coun- 
selors. When a parent is concerned about 
his child, when he feels he has done his 
best as a parent, and when he realizes his 
own limitations as a parent, there may be 
little more he can do. As the student makes 
his trial and error attempts to mature, 
however, parents may need reassurance 
and support from those who work with 
their children. 

Finally, parents may benefit from the 
same counseling obtained by their children. 
The parent who seriously told a coun- 
selor he was perplexed because his ado- 
lescent son was in difficulty revealed a 
teal need when he stated, “I can’t under- 
stand it, as I have only two rules he has 
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to follow: first, he has to pick up after 
himself and not leave things lying around, 
and, second, he has to do what he is told 
to do when he is told to do it.” 

As the parent gains new understanding 
of his own needs, as he learns more about 
the use he inakes of various defenses, as 
he practices new skills in maintaining satis- 
fying relationships with others, the be- 
havior of the student should reflect these 
changes. 


The Parent as a Counseling Resource 


The counselor must consider the parent 
not only as a person with whom the stu- 
dent lives in close emotional and physical 
proximity but also as a person in a position 
to actively cooperate with the counselor 
in helping the counselee. 

Most counselors assume that the more 
adequate and the more accurate the in- 
formation they have about a counselee, the 
better will be their understanding of the 
counselee and the more capable they will 
be of working effectively with him. Most 
of the information obtained about coun- 
selees is derived from interviews and from 
psychological tests. Occasionally reports 
can be obtained from instructors, residence 
counselors, and other students. A new per- 
spective is offered by the parent who can 
throw light not only upon the counselee’s 
present behavior but also upon his develop- 
mental history. The counselee who is quiet 
and subdued, appearing somewhat de- 
pressed in the interview, is to be regarded 
in one way if his parents report that at 
home he is hostile and aggressive, in an- 
other way if his parents report that he 
appears to be very comfortable at home, 
happy with his family, and quite content. 
A student may report that he works thirty 
hours a week on a job while attending 
school and that his employers are quite 
satisfied and his parents may report that 
at home he is lazy and does not do his 
chores and they think he is heading to no 
good. This variance of behavior in dif- 
ferent situations is important for the coun- 
selor to know as well as it is important for 
him to know the differences in perception. 
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In order to understand the student, the 
counselor must understand the parent. Us- 
ually the student is the counselor's only 
source of information about the parent, 
and although the child’s perception of his 
parent is of crucial importance, so is the 
accuracy of that perception. Watching how 
a parent acts in an interview when the 
student is there may provide insight about 
both child and parent. 

More directly the parent frequently has 
control over the student’s physical and so- 
cial environment. Whether the counselee 
lives at home, in a dormitory, in a room- 
ing house, or in a fraternity house frequent- 
ly depends upon the willingness of the 
parent. Whether the counselee has many 
visitors to his home, spends much time 
visiting others, or has a broad or restricted 
social life frequently depends in a large 
part upon the parents. Many manipula- 
tions of a counselee’s environment can be 
made only with the approval and co-opera- 
tion of parents. 

Finally, parents can provide a source of 
emotional support for many students, and 
counselors can help parents realize the 
importance of having their children learn 
they are accepted and loved in their family. 
In other words, bringing tc an overt be- 
havioral level that which is already at a 
conscious level may help the parent satisfy 
some of the important needs of the student. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made here to em- 
phasize the need for considering the par- 
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ent’s role in counseling. The parent has 
needs and rights as well as responsibilities 
and the counselor must realize that the 
welfare of the student and the welfare of 
his parents go hand in hand. The parent 
is not working in opposition to the coun- 
selor; he is more truly concerned about 
the student than is the counselor. The 
counselor constantly must be aware of the 
importance of the parent in the life of the 
student, he must work more often with 
both the student and his parent, and he 
must remember how his own parental at- 
titudes reflect upon his relationships with 
his counselee’s parents. 


Received March 30, 1955. 
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Tape Recordings and Counselor-Trainee 


Understandings 


Robert P. Anderson 
Texas Technological College 
Oliver H. Bown 
University of Texas 


The present paper has two aims, to show 
one way in which interview recordings 
may be used in counselor training, and to 
describe the structure of the supervisory 
conference. 


Background 


Several methods of counselor training 
have been described in recent literature. 
As examples, Tennyson (8) described one 
method of using interview recording 
wherein the trainees examined specific re- 
sponses of the client-counselor interaction. 
The method of examining specific respons- 
es did not, however, meet our training re- 
quirements in that we considered it to be 
of fundamental importance to dispense 
with a technique-oriented approach. 
Schwebel (2), in a provocative article, listed 
the advantages of the role-playing method 
of training. Role-playing has been found 
to be effective during the early training 
experiences prior to the counselor’s contact 
with clients and can be of supplementary 
value at later stages of training. Haigh and 
Kell (1) related their experiences with the 
method of multiple counseling. In multiple 
counseling the supervisor can broaden his 
perception of the trainee’s interview be- 
havior. He can observe the interaction, 
and he can respond to the subtleties of 
trainee and client behavior. The vital 
learning that comes from multiple counsel- 
ing is, of course, focused in the super- 
visor’s sharing of his reactions about the 
interview situation. 

Valuable as multiple counseling and role- 
playing may be, the time arrives in the 
course of every student’s experience when 


he must be left alone with a client. He is 
placed in a position where no one is readily 
available to extricate him from a trouble- 
some or anxiety-provoking counseling ex- 
perience. Thus, a constant question which 
arose in our practicum and intern training 
program may be stated as follows: How 
can we most effectively and efficiently 
implement the reality approach to counsel- 
ing with students who are having their 
first series of “solo” contacts with clients? 
Like other training centers, we found 
that tape recordings of counseling sessions 
were an invaluable tool for working 
through the problems inherent in orienting 
a student to the counseling process. An 
objective picture of the communication 
process could be obtained when the coun- 
selor-in-training recorded the interaction 
between himself and his “live” clients. 
There is no doubt that recording some- 
times poses a threat to the trainee, espe- 
cially when the recording is being made 
for the purpose of supervision. However, 
the zeal with which trainees listened to and 
worked over their interview tapes outside 
the supervisory conference indicated the 
degree of their ego-involvement and 
showed the extent to which they were 
primed for significant new learning. 
There was no intent in our intern and 
practicum programs of communicating to 
the counselors-in-training that supervision 
was carried out in a permissive, nonthreat- 
ening, nonevaluative atmosphere. On the 
contrary, we perceived the supervisory con- 
ference as being potentially very threaten- 
ing to the trainee. It was a time when there 
would be very direct evaluation. We had 
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a real investment in what went on between 
a trainee and his client, and in the train- 
ing conference we felt the need to play 
an active role. Our concern was not to 
deny the realities of supervision but to 
face them openly. Thus, the training con- 
ference was oriented 10t only to the actual 
process of case superv..ion but to the way 
in which the trainee responded to the in- 
teraction with his supervisor. 

We emphasized recording particularly 
during the early stages of training because 
of the objectivity afforded by the tape. 
While a counselor-in-training can report 
the content of his interviews to a super- 
visor, experience demonstrated that stu- 
dents tend to be selective in their percep- 
tions when reporting a case. For example, 
not only may he omit relevant details of 
the interaction, but he has difficulty re- 
producing important variables of the coun- 
seling process such as the tone of his inter- 
view voice. Students do not consciously 
hold back material which may be relevant 
to the process of counseling. Rather, we 
operated on the assumption that counselors 
(or in this case counselor-trainees), like 
people, are likely to deal only with those 
issues with which they have immediate 
conscious recognition. The tape recordings 
hold back no unconscious secrets. The in- 
teraction between the client and counselor 
is audible, and selective factors on the part 
of the trainee have little room to operate. 


The Training Conference 


The manner in which we implemented 
the basic philosophy of our approach will 
be demonstrated through the use of tran- 
scribed excerpts taken from a recorded 
training conference. The basic idea of this 
approach to counseling and counselor- 
training is that maximum therapeutic 
growth is possible for the client in a cli- 
mate of free communication. The coun- 
selor, from our point of view, has a great 
deal of responsibility for facilitating or 
blocking the communication process. Since 
the counselor is a person and more than 
a mass of techniques and proper responses, 
his motives, fears, needs, and defenses are 
important variables in determining the di- 
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rection and outcomes of the counseling 
process. Our specific aims within the con- 
ference-were to be (a) honest, (b) direct, 
and (c) maximally open to the experience 
of the trainee-supervisor interaction. 

The process of implementation has been 
broken down so that it will stand out with 
maximum clarity. Each general principle 
of action is illustrated with material from 
the recorded conference. Space limitations 
make it impossible to include all of the 
material from the conference. The case re- 
ported by the trainee started out as voca- 
tional guidance. After two interviews the 
client continued in a personal ‘counseling 
relationship. The trainee was an intern at 
the Testing and Guidance Bureau of the 
University of Texas. His prior experience 
included a series of courses in counseling 
and a practicum experience in which he 
was gradually introduced to live case han- 
dling; the internship was the last stage 
of his formal training. 


The Configuration 


The first stage in case supervision was 
to obtain a picture of the configuration of 
the interview, or interviews, in question. 
We wanted to get a “feel” for the inter- 
action. First, the counselor-in-training was 
asked how he perceived the case. Second, 
we tried to obtain a picture of the case 
through an objective interview recording. 
In listening to the case description, atten- 
tion was focused on those factors in the 
relationship which tended to cause tension. 


There was an imylicit assumption that the 


counselor’s behavior is a function of the 
way in which he perceives himself within 
the context of the client-counselor inter- 
action. 


The Trainee’s Perception 

In this first excerpt, trainee Bill de 
scribes his client as he perceived him. First, 
he gave a global picture of the case. 
Trainee: Well, the thing that. confuses me most 
about this relationship is that I really can’t tell 
what goes on between us. He seemed to have 
a lot of real insight into the fact that he has 
had trouble most of his life, and that he’s the 
cause of it . . . and that he has some real re 
sponsibility in this . . . and that he really wants 
to do something about it. . . . I remember my 
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first reaction: to this guy, “Gee, he’s: a real. ex- 
pressive guy; he’s easy to get along with; I feel 
comfortable. with him.” In fact, I’ve felt com- 
fortable with him through all our interviews. '' We 
have had four or five now. . . « He’s real easy 
to listen to and to talk to. Well, anyway .. . the 
second . . . after the first interview I’ve been 
kind of puzzled in that hell talk about. himself. 
And a... I’m not sure just how much I mean 
to him or whether he’s trying to affect me with 
his talk. He seems to be talking about the things 
that are of real concern to him; he talks about 
his pending divorce, about his difficulty with his 
former wife, about his job, and about his frus- 
trations on his job: .. ..And yet there is some- 
thing about it that is very strange. Well, there 
seems to be something else that is interwoven 
in our interviews. There is a feeling on my part 
that he is looking for’. . . he’s looking for blame. 
And sometimes I have the feeling that I'm falling 
into this pattern and I’m beginning te point out 
things that he’s done . . . responsibilities. And 
the things that I’ve pointed out seem to be true, 
that he seems to be falling into a pattern of his 
saying, “Yes, I’m a bad boy,” something like that. 


Bill's primary concern was that he felt 
caught in the trap of responding to the 
client in a way which, in the long run, 
would tend to reinforce the client’s neu- 
rotic way of looking at himself. In a sense, 
Bill felt himself playing the client’s game. 

The second step, after the global de- 
scription, was a brief summary of the in- 
terview played in the training conference. 
The question in the mind of the super- 
visor at this point was as follows: How 
does this interview illustrate the process 
of confused and inhibited communication? 
Trainee Bill continued the conference with 
a description of the interview he recorded. 
His description is, of course, limited and 
shortened. 

Trainee: Well, for example, let me tell. you a 
little bit about this interview. He started out 
by saying, “Gee, I just feel like getting away from 
everything, going off to the woods, being a lum- 
berjack, getting away from my obligations aes 
that my wife and I have built up.” And I re- 
member the feeling that was in me was, “that’s 
bad; you shouldn’t do this.” That’s what I was 
thinking . An initial feeling of that’s bad; and 
FP rcsst to all hin thet he’s a bad boy. And then 
almost a getting hold of myself and kind of letting 

own what he’s saying and let’s look at it 
together. Well, this is a typical interview. Why 
don’t we listen to it. 

The final stage in obtaining a perceptual 
configuration of the case was to listen to 
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the recorded. interview. The length of 
time devoted to listening was dependent 
upon the case itself. One may listen for 
five minutes or for half an hour. Here 
again, the focus is on obtaining a con- 
figuration of the interaction. What is the 
nature of the client-counselor interaction? 
How does the counselor block the inter- 
action? What is the client communicating 
in the session that the counselor. may. be 
missing in his responses? The supervisor 
is not greatly concerned with specific coun- 
selor responses but with the meaning and 
understanding communicated in the to- 
tality of his responses. 

Another general.aim was to keep away 
from responding to the counselor's tech- 
nique of interviewing. Whether a response 
is a reflection of feeling, an interpreta- 
tion, or a direct question is of little con- 
sequence. The intent of trainee communi- 
cation is, however, of much vital interest. 
Technique orientation is fostered, in our 
estimation, by the supervisor who reacts 
to the recording in terms of each and every 
counselor response, e.g., “You missed that 
feeling,” or “That was too much of an 
interpretation.” 

The Interview 

The following excerpt is taken from the 
recording brought into the training con- 
ference by trainee Bill. It is almost too 
brief for the reader. to get a full picture 
of the client-counselor interaction, but it 
does show how Bill handles himself. It 
is well to point out that much of what 
transpires in the conference after the re- 
cording was heard is not based on the brief 
excerpt reported here. The supervisor lis- 
tened for fifteen or twenty minutes before 
he made any comments. 

Client: . . . Well, I tell myself, I don’t want to 
make a mistake again on this marriage proposition. 
And a lot: of times when I get to thinking (word 
lost), it sure’ would: be nice to be married again 
. . . when the right girl comes along or something 
like that. 

Trainee: Well, I think that the things you do 
like, like apparently this girl that you are talking 
about now. Apparently, when you first met her, 
there were a lot of things about her that you 
liked, that you wanted, and that you felt that 
(words lost)... You got her, to be acceptable, in 
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other words, it is almost as if you forced her, you 
tried to make her satisfy the things that you 
wanted and desired. In other words you were... 
Supervisor: . .. time for a reaction, why don’t 
you turn it off. (Supervisor interrupted to turn 
off the tape machine.) 


The Evaluation 


The second stage in the process was 
termed the evaluation. The supervisor at- 
tempts to share his reactions to the student 
with honesty, directness, and lack of de- 
fensiveness; he does not deny his own 
values. We find it is much more valuable 
to bring our reactions out into the open 
than to set up a training situation where 
the trainee is faced with implicit value 
judgments concerning his behavior. The 
key to the process is lack of defensiveness. 
If the supervisor is defensive in his re- 
actions, he can expect defense from the 
trainee. However, if he can communicate, 
“This is what I see, but the responsibility 
for doing something about it is up to you,” 
the trainee has a frame of reference from 
which he can begin to explore the inter- 
view interaction. 

As an example of the evaluation process 
let us pick up the training conference at 
the point where the supervisor asked to 
have the recording turned off. 

Supervisor: Well, let me respond in terms of a 
couple of things that I felt about this thing. 
One, I think your responses indicated to me 
that you didn’t know what you were talking 
about. You weren’t sure yourself what you were 
saying because of the fact that you were using 
so many words. You were having to say what 
you had to say in so many different ways. And 
secondly, I felt that you were being defensive in 


the sense that you were covering up by using a 
lot of words. 


Trainee: That’s very true. The feeling is, ¢ don’t 
have a clear understanding of . . . not what he 
says because I can get with the content of what 
he says but a... . I have very little understand- 
ing of what this means to him. I really didn’t. 
It’s almost as if I couldn’t see that this was a 
real problem in the sense that this was some- 
thing to work with to change. I just couldn’t 
see the meaning of it. 

Supervisor: Well, there is only one thing that 
J see in this that he is expressing. He doesn’t 
like people. 

Trainee: That makes a lot of sense to me. That 
feels like such a relief to me what you just said. 
But I was very far from that. I had no apprecia- 
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tion for that, absolutely none. I felt he was say- 
ing that he was trying to get people to do what 
he wants them to. . 
position where they'd be satisfying to him. You 
know, there is something about my use of words 
that is more than . . . because I don’t under- 
stand what is going on. Well, that is a charac- 
teristic of mine being . . . almost a feeling of 
making sure that he understands the gem that 
floats from my mouth. 

It is apparent that the supervisor's re- 
sponse had an emotional meaning to the 
trainee. In effect, the supervisor said, “You 
are defensive as indicated by your use ui 
words,” and, “There is one central theme 
in the client’s communication.” What next? 
The obvious approach would be to hearken 
back to the recording. A return to the tape 
at this point would be tantamount to string- 
ing the trainee up on a high tree to dangle. 
In short, the vital why questions would be 
cut off. “Why can’t I get with the client? 
Why am I defensive? Why do I want the 
client to understand me? What is my in- 
tent in this relationship?” 


Understanding 


There is a transition from the evaluation 
—this is what I have done—to the most 
vital stage of understanding—why have I 
done it. The therapist, or counselor, must 
understand the factors motivating his own 
behavior before he can hope to make even 
the simplest, yet therapeutically effective 
modifications in his interview behavior. 

The last few sentences spoken by Bill 

in the preceding excerpt characterize the 
stage of understanding. Bill approached 
attempts to understand himself by stating 
that there was more to his use of words 
than just the fact that he did not under- 
stand his client. He explored his reactions 
further: 
Trainee: (excerpt picked up in the middle of a 
response) . . . what he says has no emotional 
meaning to me ... . whether an appropriate re- 
sponse would be not to respond .. . or an ap- 
propriate response would be, “I really can’t get 
what you are saying”... ora... what would 
be the thing for me to do? I hate to admit that 
I can’t get with what he is saying . . . that bothers 
me, 


Supervisor: Why? 
Trainee: Because I feel inept. You got to be 
able to get with what he is saying. 
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Tape Recordings and Counselor-Trainee Understandings 


At this point Bill’s motivations: become 

clear. His responses to the client are in 
part motivated by his desire to maintain 
prestige and status in the eyes of the cli- 
ent. Stated in another way, Bill said, 
“Counselors are supposed to understand 
people, and I can’t let it be known that 
I lack understanding.” 
_ Whether or not we revert back to the 
recording now is irrelevant; it has served 
its purpose. That is, reality was brought 
out into the open. The main effort now 
is to seek understanding. Intellectual un- 
deistanding? No, it is not enough. There 
must be emotional understanding of the 
same caliber that is expected of clients 
when modifications in their behavior are 
anticipated. 

The reader may very well ask the ques- 
tion, “Does this mean that counselors must 
go through counseling before they can 
counsel others?” No. The trainee, like any 
client, cannot hope to have a successful 
therapeutic experience unless there is a 
rea! felt need. If the need is felt in the 
context of dealing with others, then he 
will go into it. If it is forced on him as a 
requixcment, he will resist the process. 

The process of understanding can be 
further illustrated by Bill’s case conference. 
The conference is picked up at a point 
where the supervisor again makes a direct 
interpretive statement directed toward fur- 
thering Bill’s understanding of the blocked 
communication. 

Supervisor: . . . I just wonder if he could by 
any chance be using people in the same way 
that you might be using people? 

Trainee: Well, my first reaction is to disagree 
with you. But then I reflect back on some of 
my thoughts about this guy and they are that 
a... there’s something about what he says that 
I feel a lot of kinship with. I really feel that I 
have the same problems that he does. When he 
begins to talk . . . I felt, I feel this... I feel 
in the back of my mind: How the heck am I 
going to help him when sometimes I have the 
very same trouble. There is another part... 
another similarity about myself that I see with 
this guy that might follow. And that is... I 
think what he’s trying to do is to build up layers 
to compensate for feelings of emptiness. Well, 
I feel a lot of identification with that. 


Supervisor: Sort of a feeling of emptiness and you 
try to compensate for it to a certain degree by 
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your relationship with people. That’s the way 
I would put it. 

Trainee: ... . Well, this guy seems to be 


ing the very same thing. I don’t know. what to 
do for him. I don’t know . . . I guess I could 
tell: him how neutral I feel about him .. . this 
might .... 

Supervisor: Why tell him how neutral you feel 
about him? You've been telling me here that 
you have some reactions toward him. You don’t 
seem to want to bring those feelings out. It seems 
that talking about your neutrality toward him is a 
way of getting away from what you are express- 
ing here that you feel about him. 


Bill got into the heart of his explora- 
tions as follows: 


Trainee: I guess I really feel kind of . . . I guess 
I don’t right now, but I have felt in the inter- 
views. I felt kind of impotent in the sense 
that, “How can I help you when I am just as 
concerned as you are about what you are talking 
about. But I haven't resolved anything that you 
are talking about . . . personally.” What I try 
to do is to communicate to him my . . . my 
theoretical way of resolving these things for my- 
self. (Pause) You know you can get... I can 
get so tied up in this mixture of theory and 
mixture of the way I feel . . . I mean I think the 
way I really feel sometimes is just withdrawing 
completely from people. I just don’t have any- 
thing to do with them see... Buta... my 
. . « all of my past experience tells me that this 
is .. . all of my experience and everything else 
—reading books on mental hygiene—tells me that 
this is . . . this is not good, see. I mean that I’ve 
done this in the past, I mean I've completely 
withdrawn. I...I1.. . (pause) I mean I get 
confused with whether I really want to do the 
opposite of withdrawing and be with people or 
whether I should do that. I...I1... the two 
motivations are mixed up. 


The conference progressed from a point 
where the trainee stated that the inter- 
views with his client were causing a sense 
of uneasiness to a point where he was 
beginning to understand his uneasiness. 
With increased understanding and aware- 
ness of himself as a functioning individual 
within a relationship Bill was able to ef- 
fect quantitatively small but emotionally 
significant changes in his own awareness 
of himself, in his general behavior, and 
in his capacity as a counselor. 


Summary 


An approach to counselor training 
through the use of interview tape record- 
ing was demonstrated. The essential pro- 
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position is that maximum therapeutic 
growth occurs within the context of free 
communication. The counselor has a great 
deal of responsibility for facilitating or 
blocking the client-counselor communica- 
tion process. An understanding of the 
counselor’s needs, motives, fears, and de- 
fenses are imperative for meaningful and 
effective modifications in his behavior. 
There are three general stages in the 
process of case supervision. First, there 
is an orientation to the problem. The coun- 
selor presents the case from his viewpoint 
and then the recording is played. The lat- 
ter provides a reality-bound record of the 
client-counselor interaction. Second, the 
supervisor evaluates the recording in terms 
of the facilitating or inhibiting factors in 
the communication. The characteristics of 
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the evaluation are honesty, directness, and 
a lack of defensiveness. The third, and 
final stage is that in which the supervisor 
works with the trainee toward the goal of 
understanding the meaning and intent of 
the trainee’s interview behavior. The emo- 
tional understanding provides a framework 
a meaningful modification of trainee be- 
vior. 


Received May 28, 1955. 
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Comment 


Comment 


On reading the first portion of this pa- 
per, I was perplexed to find that while 
the authors regard the supervisory con- 
ference as “very direct evaluation,” they 
also expressed the belief that maximum 
personal growth occurs in a climate of free 
communication. Since atmospheres of 
evaluation and free communication ap- 
pear to me incompatible, I wondered how 
they reconciled the two. 

The answer is found in the section 
termed (mistakenly, in my estimation) 
“The Evaluation.” Though perhaps there 
is some evaluative judgment in the super- 
visor’s quote’ remarks, I believe in gen- 
eral the supervisor is giving honest expres- 
sion to his personal feelings. The sum- 
marized form of the supervisor's statement 
appears to be inaccurate. It is stated that 
the supervisor has said, in effect, “You are 
defensive as indicated by your use of 
words.” To me a more accurate summary 
of the supervisor’s expression is, “My feel- 
ing about this is that you are using words 
to cover up, to hide behind.” This may 
seem like a small difference. But the dif- 
ference between a judgment rendered by 
a person in authority, and a personal feel- 
ing which is contributed to the interaction 
as a part of the existing pe.sonal reality, 
is, I believe, very great indeed. And both 
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the manner of expression and the man- 
ner in which the trainee receives it causes 
me to think that it was experienced as the 
latter. 

As I read all of the recorded material 
of the supervisor-trainee relationship — 
which is very valuable material to have, 
since so little of this kind of interchange 
has ever been recorded or presented—I 
understand the central impact of the pa- 
per to be as follows. “We are finding that 
therapy and personal growth proceed most 
rapidly and effectively when the counselor 
(or supervisor): is aware of his feelings; 
expresses his feelings (when appropriate) 
as his own feelings, not as an evaluation 
or a pseudo-understanding of the other 
person; is free enough within himself to 
understand empathically the client’s (or 
trainee’s) feeling reactions; conveys some- 
thing of his empathic understanding to 
the client (or trainee).” 

Personally, I can find nothing in this 
central theme with which I can disagree. 
I believe that it also contains implicit by- 
potheses which may be objectively tested 
in the therapeutic relationship, the super- 
visor-trainee relationship, and any type of 
close interpersonal relationship. 


Carl R. Rogers 
University of Chicago 
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Symposium on Interprofessional Relations’ 


Essential Conditions for Improvement a 
of. Interprofessional Relations’ 


Robert H. Mathewson 
College of the City of New York 


1. Clear and Definite Professional Functions. .A defined relationship; understanding of each 
other’s functions, capabilities and limitations; acceptance of respective functions; lack of rigid lines 
of jurisdiction. 

2. Good Interpersonal Relations: Mutual Respect. and. Trust. Good personal relationships; no- 
body feels threatened; respect for the other worker; mutual respect and trust. 

8. A Team Spirit Overweighing Narrow Professional Interests. Expectancy that each practi- 
tioner will benefit from the team relationship; willingness to refer; lack of desire to control coopera- 
tive situation; team spirit overweighs individualistic professional interests; spirit of professional sharing; 
emphasis on human relations rather than purely administrative or technical features of the work; lack 
of competitive feeling; no “discipline defensiveness”; functional as well as structural relationships; 


personal security in the disciplines; personal and professional matuiity. 

4. A Common Philosophy, Conceptual Framework and Language of Communication. A common 
treatment philosophy; common plan of study and conceptual framework; a common language and mini- 
mum use of specialized jargon; common feeling and understanding of client and client’s need. 

5. Skill in Human Relations and Ability to Communicate. Skill in interpersonal relations; ability 


to communicate with each other. 


6. Frequent Interchange of Ideas and Time to Confer. Taking time to confer; team confer- 
ences; informal conferences; orientation to the demands of team work. 


7. Psychological Settings Favorable to Professional Cooperation. Favorable professional setting 


created by competent administration. 


8. Adequacy of Training in Each Discipline. Adequacy of training for each discipline. 


Some Thoughts on Interprofessional Relationships 


Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The history and sociology of professions 
(1, 2) seem to suggest a somewhat cyclic 
course of events that is a little reminiscent 
of Spengler’s (4) gloomy reading of the 
development of civilizations. A new pro- 
fession, emerging because of its capacity 
for vigorous and useful service to people, 
is caught up in a battle for the position in 
the public eye and for the legal status that 
it needs to carry out most effectively its 
socially de desirable work. Once its struggle 


is essentially won, the idealistic youngster 
in the community of professions ages into 
a vested interest. Sensitive to any and all 
threats to its position, its official personnel 
are inclined to view with alarm any claim 
by new groups to its functions and to de- 
velop a relatively complex apparatus to de- 
fend it against encroachments by others. 
While the quality of services in this de- 
veloping profession may be in no whit di- 
minished, much of the motivation for pro- 
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Interprofessional Relationships 


fessional (as contrasted with substantive or 
service) activity appears to come from the 
urge to maintain and to increase the group's 
prestige and its income, the dollar sign 
symbol of security and power. Thus, a 
danger, from the point of view of the pub- 
lic, is that as a profession grows from ideal- 
istic youth to self-interested maturity, it 
may well block the advance of newer pro- 
fessional groups which overlap in their ser- 
vices with older ones, thus delaying or di- 
minishing the total amount of assistance 
available to a needful people. 

With this possible interpretation of the 
history of professions in mind, if one turns 
to recent developments in psychology, one 
notes two prominent trends emerging from 
the middle 1930’s through the period of 
the second World War, when mental health 
problems took on a peculiar and urgent 
importance in American society. 


Professionalization and Specialization 
in Psychological Services 


The first of these trends is the progres- 
sive weighting of psychology on the pro- 
fessional side. Although it had roots in 
therapeutic and general remedial services 
at least as far back as 1892, when Witmer’s 
clinic was founded at the University of 
Pennsylvania (5), psychology had been es- 
sentially an “academic” discipline. A source 
of nourishment for the applied arts and 
sciences, it rarely found direct professional 
application,’ except in the field of educa- 
tion, unless its latent service potential were 
called out by conditions approximating so- 
cial emergency. Thus, Yerkes’ testing pro- 
gram (6) in the first of the world wars 
demonstrated on a grand scale the applied 
values of psychology to society; but it was 
not until the decade of the forties and the 
desperate demand for new applications of 
knowledge about human behavior that 
psychology showed its professional mettle 
in a variety of ways. In many of these 
ways, psychologists came into wholesale 
contact as professionals for the first time 
with physicians and social workers, and 
the overlap in the functions that each couid 
offer began to become apparent. This com- 
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monality in function seems to have issued 
in two consequences: an increase in the 
store of needed services to a public newly 
alive to mental health problems in many 
different settings, and an increase in the 
frictions among professions sincerely in- 
terested in human welfare but understand- 
ably concerned, too, with the preservation 
of their own security, prestige, and power. 

The second trend to emerge from this 
rather sudden and socially forced profes- 
sionalization involves the development 
within psychology of subspecialties. It is not 
part of this paper to deal with present ten- 
dencies toward fractionization in psycholo- 
gy, but it may be well to call attention to 
such possibilities in the growth of clinical 
psychology, counseling psychology, school 
psychology, industrial and. personnel psy- 
chology, applied social psychology, and the 
other identifiable professional subdivisions 
within the field. The signs of incipient 
intraprofessional struggles are apparent, 
and to the extent that clinical and coun- 
seling psychology, for example, share over- 
lapping functions, it is possible for them 
to be caught up in disputes of a similar 
order to those suggested as unhappily like- 
ly between different professions. Civil war 
is always a particularly ugly phenomenon, 
and it is unlikely to be avoided by ignor- 
ing its possible occurrence. 


Some Aspects of Jurisdictional 
Frictions 


In both the development of psychology 
as an applied profession and the develop- 
ment of subspecialties within psychology, 
the problein of jurisdiction with respect to 
shared functions was and is near the center 
of the professionalization process, In ac- 
cordance with relatively well established 
psychodynamic principles, those profes- 
sional groups. with a_ historically. prior 
claim to the services involved have tended 
to interpret the degree of overlap as a 
preemption by the: younger profession,. as 
a violation, so to speak, of territorial. in-. 
tegrity. In general,'the kinds of frictions 
resulting are well known, but certain com- 
ments about them seem to be in order for 
the sake of clarification. 
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1. The heat and struggle in interpro- 
fessional relationships occur for the most 
part, although not exclusively, at admin- 
istrative and official levels. Only rarely is 
there great disharmony at the point where 
the public is served and the work gets 
done. When faced with a common job of 
service to unhappy people, social workers, 
physicians, and psychologists are usually 
able to evolve a reasonably suitable way 
of both dividing and sharing responsibili- 
ties. It is not an unfamiliar thing, for in- 
stance, to find medically trained adminis- 
trators of hospitals, distressed at the lack 
of therapeutic service available for their 
patients, encouraging properly trained psy- 
chologists to accept this kind of responsi- 
bility and working out ways of utilizing 
the small staff of psychiatrists in consulta- 
tive roles. This kind of arrangement occurs 
even though there is no change in the overt 
interprofessional position taken by the 
physicians involved. Another not unusual 
pattern is that of declaring psychotherapy 
inappropriate for psychologists but consid- 
ering “counseling” an important and legiti- 
mate function. Such appeals to verbal 
witchery are by no means to be dismissed 
as absurd. They are ways of facilitating 
service to patients while retaining an inter- 
professional status quo, and the acceptance 
of them by members of the younger pro- 
fession indicates an implicit understanding 
of this process anda willingness to sus- 
pend momentarily their fight for recogni- 
tion in order to help needful persons. 

In other words, it would appear that 
the frictions among the professions are 
probably more in the nature of struggles 
for status among particular interests of dif- 
ferent professional ages than straightfor- 
ward arguments about competence. When 
competence is genuinely at issue, the ethi- 
cal codes of ‘the various professional 
groups, er.forced by a genuinely responsible 
and sincere leadership, are usually more 
compelling than any interprofessional con- 
siderations. 

2. The content of the quarrels between 
the relevant professions most frequently 
deals with the matter of private practice. 
This observation appears to have sugges- 
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tive implications with respect to a number 
of matters, including legislation. Those 
states in which the certification or licens- 
ing of psychologists, for example, has been 
most difficult to obtain and has occasioned 
the bitterest battles are primarily those 
containing the great urban centers where 
psychologists in the largest numbers enter 
private practice. The recent history of New 
York on this score is common knowledge, 
and it contrasts sharply with that of Ten- 
nessee, where a licensing bill for psychol- 
ogists was enacted into law with strong 
local medical support in spite of its nam- 
ing psychotherapy as a psychological func- 
tion and its containing a privileged com- 
munication clause. In New York, especial- 
ly in New York City, there are numerous 
psychologists in private practice, whereas 
in Tennessee virtually none devotes full 
time to independent offices. Under these 
circumstances, it is hard to avoid the hy- 
pothesis that economic concerns play an 
important part in the drama. 

To the extent that psychologists become 
private practitioners, they represent com- 
petition for the clientele of others, espe- 
cially psychiatrists. When one’s income is 
threatened, it is highly likely that one will 
regard the source of the threat as an evil. 
In the present situation, it might be salu- 
tary to explore this economic factor a bit 
more straightforwardly than has been the 
case up to now. It is generally felt in 
psychiatry, social work, and psychology 
alike that interpersonal difficulties can 
hardly be improved if the foci of conflict 
are never uncovered and faced honestly. 
It is conceivable that the same principle 
may apply to interprofessional difficulties, 
and the economic issue deserves at least 
frank examination. 

3. Interprofessional frictions have some- 
thing of the character of a vicious circle. 
The older professional group, like a father 
or an older sibling, may well be annoyed 
by the aggressive development of a brash 
youngster newly aware of its own poten- 
tialities. The historically prior group re- 
acts punitively, the younger retaliates with 
increased self-assertion, and the struggle 
is progressively intensified. On the other 
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hand, the senior professions have acquired 
a considerable wisdom about the services 
to society which justify their existence, and 
the challenging attitudes of the newer 
group hardly facilitate a sharing of that 
stored experience. This situation tends to 
widen the breach and to encourage conflict 
rather than a working toward a rapproche- 
ment that would be most in the public in- 
terest. In such an atmosphere, it would 
seem likely that opposition and animosity 
will spiral upward in ever increasing in- 
tensity unless the professions involved can 
develop a steady regard for the welfare 
of the clients to whom they are ultimately 
responsible and a willingness for self-exami- 
nation and a degree of honesty about their 
own motives. Otherwise, insecurity ad 
hostility seem to be the basic order of the 
day on all sides. 

4. While efforts have certainly been 
made, it seems extremely difficult to im- 
plement these anxious attitudes of jeal- 
ousy and mistrust at official levels in any 
sort of action. While legislation for psy- 
chologists has not been passed in the sev- 
eral states with any outstanding rapidity, 
it is difficult to find examples of psycholo- 
gists who have been prevented from the 
performance of any services which they 
have had the competence to render. Sim- 
ilarly, although a good deal of ink has 
been expended on the question, there are 
no instances in which psychologists have 
overstepped themselves and been guilty 
of the practice of medicine. 

In the other direction, attempts to re- 
vise medical practices acts which restrict 
psychologists’ functioning show that legis- 
latures are generally not disposed toward 
depriving their constituencies of this source 
of professional service. This is a point 
which it may be well to remember on 
those occasions when it is also true that 
lawmaking bodies are disinclined to pass 
legislation granting special legal status to 
psychology. It is quite possible that the 
contemporary Zeitgeist is such that legis- 
lators, so long as professional representa- 
tives keep them alerted to the conflicts 
involved, will remain unwilling to consider 
laws favoring one group against others 
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until the issues have been brought down 
to the level of general public understand- 
ing and a decision has been reached 
through public information and education 
rather than through self-interested pres- 
sure tactics by any professional group. 
Meanwhile, although alert and sophisti- 
cated attention is called for, it seems im- 
probable that the attitudinal components 
of interprofessional strife will be trans- 
lated into public action so long as all 
groups devote their main energies to their 
main business—service to their clients and 
the improvement of that service through 
the increasing of their basic knowledge. 

5. To the degree that interprofessional 
wariness and hostility are a function of the 
fear that new professions will run old 
ones out of business, little justification is 
available. The figures on the nation’s men- 
tal health (8) demonstrate conclusively that 
available services are tragically short of 
demand and that this unfortunate state of 
affairs is almost certain to continue for 
many years to come. In related vein, while 
they are hard to ascertain in any secure 
fashion, the data on the income of psychi- 
atrists and other professional groups indi- 
cate that there has been no falling off in 
economic security during the past years 
when psychology has been burgeoning and 
social work has begun to look tentatively 
toward new methods of making its contri- 
butions available. Such concerns partake 
of the unrealistic and the irrational, as 
well as suggesting that the public interest 
is being forgotten in the course of a power 
struggle. 


A General Policy for Resolution 


This ever present danger that the pub- 
lic will be lost sight of leads to two clos- 
ing notes with respect to possible future 
policies. 

1. There seems little doubt that the 
status of a profession is something that 
must be conferred by an informed potential 
clientele, not arrogated by the profession 
itself. Legislation, for example, can only 
be justified as in the interest of the public 
welfare, not as a means of enhancing the 
prestige and visibility of a particular pro- 
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fessional group. If this point of view is a 
sound one, then it would appear to fol- 
low that professional groups, especially 
newly developing ones, have a twofold re- 
sponsibility. 

(a) The first is to work unremittingly 
toward the improvement of their services. 
The central business of a profession, after 
all, is its conscientious and responsible 
practice. Psychology, for example, is like- 
ly to achieve more public prominence and 
visibility and, consequently, a more com- 
manding position vis-a-vis legislatures by 
broadening and improving its service skills 
and by its investigative inventiveness than 
by engaging in the tactics of power poli- 
tics. To say such a thing does not imply 
that political considerations can be ignored; 
it does imply that professional goals are 
more to be won by demonstrated profes- 
sional competence than by sheer reliance 
on the techniques of a pressure group. 

(b) The second is the acceptance of the 
duty to inform relevant publics of their 
nature, their qualifications for the kinds of 
services which they offer, and their orien- 
tation with respect to future development. 
To accomplish this task it is necessary for 
psychologists to give proper attention to a 
dignified and sound but popular descrip- 
tion of themselves and their activities. If 
psychology has something interesting to 
say, lay audiences are entit’ed to hear it 
and to hear it in language that is clear 
and nontechnical while neither patronizing 
nor overdramatized. Given the necessary 
information, the people who require and 
who support the professions are likely to 
play a large part in the resolution of inter- 
professional difficulties. Without this kind 
of widely diffused understanding, it is im- 
probable that legislators or other persons 
of public influence will generate any real 
feeling that the issues involve more than a 
battle for prestige and power among con- 
tending vested interests. 

2. The professions themselves can well 
capitalize on the principles that they all 
adopt in dealing with the clients to whom 
they are responsible. Differences are gen- 
erally worked through only by extended 
communication and acquaintanceship. Lack 
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of understanding, animosity, and unwill- 
ingness to join in the solution of common 
problems, on the other hand, seem to grow 
in the absence of goodwilled contacts and 
responsible talk. If the professions that 
are mutually devoted to human service 
can endure the tensions of ambiguity and 
a dearth of closure, then communication 
and increased acquaintance with one an- 
other may present the basic alternatives 
to a premature crystallization of interpro- 
fessional problems and their too hasty so- 
lution. While all groups involved have an 
inescapable responsibility for creating this 
atmosphere of discussion and mutual ex- 
ploration of these touchy problems, it is 
likely that one will have to make the initial 
overtures. Such is usually the case when 
hostilities between contending parties are 
to be resolved in civilized fashion rather 
than through destructive war. To take 
this kind of leadership is difficult, de- 
manding as it does. the risk of appearing 
afraid to fight and a momentary hiatus 
in the pursuit of one’s cherished goals. 
Yet without this kind of leadership and 
without this kind of mutual labor toward 
genuine understanding, the very groups 
who prociaim an ideal of public service 
and a dedication to the increase of peace- 
ful human happiness will find themselves 
in a battle for self-aggrandizement. This 
will mean that the people whom they 
serve are forgotten and are deprived of 
the help which the professions can offer 
and which justifies their identities. 

That way lies the final stage of cyclic 
dissolution that Spengler thought he dark- 
ly perceived. The real challenge of inter- 
professional relationships on the current 
scene is to the ingenuity of medicine, so- 
cial work, and psychology in working out 
reasonable ways of living with each other 
until solutions can be reached that are 
warmly and intelligently infused with a 
sense of public rather than special group 
gain. 


Received March 14, 1955. 
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A Brief History of an Interdisciplinary Relationship 


Howard E. Mitchell 
Veterans Administration, Philadelphia 


For the most part, this whole matter of 
interprofessional relations has been treated 
either rather superficially or defensively. 
This is particularly true of what has been 
written about the team approach as the 
preferred method of clinical operation. 
Literature in this area principally de- 
scribes the functions of the various disci- 
plines or seeks to expound the distinctive 
contribution made to client services as a 
function of one’s particular professional 
training. Little effort has been made to 
identify the factors or characteristics that 
make for effectual or ineffectual relation- 
ships in collaborative efforts of this kind. 
And to my knowledge no attempt has been 
made to delineate those factors involved 
in the growth of an interdisciplinary rela- 
tionship on the organizational level. The 
experience of the APA Committee on Re- 
lations with the Social Work Profession 
and the Committee ou Relations with Psy- 
chology of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers lends ‘itself to 
such an analysis for a number of reasons. 
This contact has been relatively brief--from 
1950 to the present—and is not too compli- 
cated by changing personnel or a complex 
history. One is still able to distinguish the 
forest while looking at the trees. 

Our subject will be dealt with through 
a historical statement of the relationship 
between the APA and AAPSW Commit- 
tees. In so doing there will be an attempt 
to cite first those factors felt to be respon- 
sible for ble’ for’ initially inhibiting the growth of 


” 1See _Syx Sym yesposiam Introduction by Robert H. 
Mathewson nae % the contributions of 
this latter committee —E 


this relationship and second those factors 
which contributed to the improvement of 
the relationship. Accentuation of the posi- 
tive is probably the better approach since 
certain personalities involved in this inter- 
disciplinary relationship are contemporaries 
and still engaged in the promotion of this 
collaborative enterprise. Indeed, the skep- 
tic might ask are we promoting the posi- 
tive growth of an interprofessional rela- 
tionship by frankly discussing its inner- 
workings? Without going into the merits 
as to whether there should or should not 
be open communication of the problems 
inherent in such effort and the essential 
conditions for their improvement, the skep- 
tic might be answered in this regard by 
the observation that this relationship has 
reached maturity and possesses sufficient 
strength to withstand scrutiny. 


History 


Negotiations between the APA and the 
AAPSW began in 1950 on the initiative of 
the president of the AAPSW, who wrote 
the chairman of the APA Division of Clini- 
cal and Abnormal (Division 12), request- 
irg that a committee be appointed that 
would be concomitant with the AAPSW 
Committee on relations with clinical psy- 
chology. The Division 12 chairman desig- 
nated persons “to explore the relationship 
between the two professional groups and 
the means of improving mutual interpro- 
fessional contributions.” 

In the meanwhile, copies of this Division 
12-AAPSW correspondence was forwarded 
to the APA Board of Directors via the 
Executive Secretary. At that time the Divi- 
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sion 12 chairman stated in his communi- 
cation to the APA secretary that he did not 
think his division should take the respon- 
sibility for appointing a single joint com- 
mittee representative of the two profes- 
sions, that such a step should be within 
the province of the APA. The Council of 
Representatives accepted this recommenda- 
tion and constituted a Committee on Re- 
lations with the Social Work Profession at 
its fall meeting in 1950. 

The initial meeting between the Division 
12 representatives and the AAPSW Com- 
mittee brought forth a significant differ- 
ence in definition of the two professions 
by those present. Psychiatric social work 
is defined in the AAPSW by-laws as the 
practice of social work in direct relation- 
ship to psychiatry; a psychiatric social 
worker, according to definition, works in a 
clinic or team setting. Workers who have 
been trained in such a psychiatric setting 
and have also done post-training work 
there, but who now work in another area of 
practice are not considered to be carrying 
on psychiatric social work. This definition 
holds in spite of the fact that probably 
more than half the AAPSW members are 
not presently employed in a clinic setting. 
The feeling of the psychologists present 
at this initial contact between the groups 
was that clinical psychology, in contrast, 
could probably best be defined as psy- 
chological practice with individuals and the 
setting hardly be delimited. 


The First Difficulty 


There were definite consequences, re- 
lated to the above differences in definition, 
as to who in terms of organizational mem- 
bership is a psychiatric social worker and 
who is a clinical psychologist. This factor 
appears to be the initial one that impeded 
the growth of this interprofessional rela- 
tionship. It was so recognized by the par- 
ticipants and was still being defined three 
years later in these contacts between psy- 
chology and social work. As a result the 
AAPSW representatives felt that the joint 
committees’ efforts should be limited to 
work, whether psychological or psychiatric 
social work, which is carried on in the 
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clinic setting. The psychology group felt 
that such discussion might be valuable, but 
such a limitation would make the discus- 
sions scarcely representative of the Division 
of Clinical and Abnormal, whose mem- 
bers work in a wide variety of settings. 

As pointed out the Council of Represent- 
atives acted that same year to constitute 
a more comprehensive Committee on Re- 
lations with the Social Work Profession. 
It was decided that a sub-committee of 
this larger APA Committee would con- 
tinue contact with the AAPSW group since 
the APA Committee was interested in 
discussing mutual problems of education, 
field training, supervision, and research, 
with social work as well as the aforemen- 
tioned relations between psychiatric social 
workers and clinical psychologists. To sat- 
isfy this interest a liaison was developed 
with the American Association of Social 
Workers (AASW) who began planning a 
conference which was subsequently held 
at Adelphi College or June 11-12, 1951. 
There had been informal conversations be- 
tween psychologists and AASW officers 
as far back as 1949 about the need for 
such a meeting. 


The Second Difficulty 


When the AAPSW Committee was asked 
to participate in planning the Adelphi Con- 
ference by AASW, the impression is gained 
that they felt they were being relegated 
to a junior partnership with psychology. 
It is unfortunate that the APA sub-com- 
mittee was not active with the AAPSW 
group at this time in exploring problems 
of mutual interest in the clinical setting. 
If such had been the case I doubt that 
the AAPSW representatives would have 
entertained such a perception of their role 
with psychology. 

Nevertheless, the above events reflect a 
state of affairs in social work that had— 
and still has—an effect upon psychology’s 
relations with the social work profession 
on an organizational level. The various 
social work organizations are in process of 
planning for a single social work member- 
ship organization. This planning is being 
done by social work organization represent- 
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atives under the title: The Temporary In- 
ter-Association Council (TIAC).2 Such 
mergers are often accompanied by “autono- 
my battles” among the groups being inte- 
grated. We in psychology recall full well 
the merger of the old APA (founded in 
1892 “to advance psychology as a science”) 
and the American Association of Apvlied 
Psychology (founded in 1937 to promote 
psychology as a profession) into the present 
APA in 1945. There was, of course, some 
resistance among psychologists to this 
union and some felt their sovereign rights 
were being taken away by the federation. 
Such organizational problems are also 
inherent in the TIAC development in so- 
cial work and appear to have affected our 
relationship with AAPSW. This raises the 
question as to the extent to which signifi- 
cant changes in the structure and func- 
tioning of a professional organization af- 
fects its relations with other groups. The 
last 15 to 20 years have been a time of 
rapid growth and diversification in psy- 
chology as well as social work and psychi- 
atry. And it is inevitable in this period of 
rapid expansion and _professionalization 
that problems should arise regarding one’s 
relations with members of allied profes- 
sions. We must thoughtfully differentiate 
our internal problems from those related 
to our relations with other professions. 


Positive and Negative Factors 
in the Development 


The years 1951-52 were largely unpro- 
ductive ones in the APA-AAPSW relation- 
ships (insofar as tangible results can be 
cited), although there were several meet- 
ings of various segments of the two com- 
mittees. A major disruptive force inhibit- 
ing the relationship during this period is 
another basic organizational factor—differ- 
ences in the level of organizational struc- 
ture of the APA and the AAPSW at this 
period. 

Whereas the APA Committee was ap- 
pointed annually by the APA Council, ap- 

2Action was taken during the Winter of 1955, 
to dissolve the seven existing social work organ- 
izations and to form a new organization to be 


called the National Association of Social Workers, 
this to take effect October 1, 1955.—éd. 
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propriated a prescribed budget, and was 
given a general orientation as to its func- 
tions and their limits by the Executive 
Secretary, the AAPSW group was appoint- 
ed under more arbitrary conditions, had 
essentially no budget, hence felt somewhat 
uncertain about what it might commit itself 
to do with psychology. In the meanwhile, 
members of the psychology group having 
been provided with the machinery and 
funds “to do something” felt a responsi- 
bility to produce. Therefore, the psychol- 
ogists made definite suggestions as to what 
problems should be engaged. The social 
workers doubtless felt the psychologists 
were overzealous and were forcing some- 
thing on them before they were ready. 
At least this was felt to be the case by the 
psychology committee who realized (later 
than we like to recall) that no specific 
project could be mutually engaged in un- 
til the social work group had the oppor- 
tunity to consolidate itself. 

For obvious reasons it is unnecessary to 
account for the salient personal factors in 
this relationship. During this period, how- 
ever, something positive of a personal na- 
ture was taking place since the personnel 
of the social work and psychology com- 
mittees remained relatively fixed in 1952. 
The two groups got to know one another 
and there developed a genuine respect for 
each other's opinions. Moreover, the social 
atmosphere of the group acquired a 
healthy give-and-take quality. It was at 
this point that one psychologist remarked 
—“It’s about time we stopped talking and 
defining concepts and really did some- 
thing.” This was accepted and the initial 
project between the groups began imme- 
diately—a critical incident study of effec- 
tual and ineffectual relationships between 
clinical psychologists and psychiatric social 
workers in a variety of settings. The actual 
participation in this project was an import- 
ant step in the growth of this relationship 
—the planning, mutual exchange of ideas 
and opinions all contributed to the proj- 
ect’s successful completion. 

The basic difference in philosophy of 
service as related to professional training 
in social work and psychology also bore 
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its influence upon the initial collaborative 
efforts on this project. Whereas training 
in research methods is emphasized in grad- 
uate psychological training, social work 
education is more concerned with meet- 
ing the needs of troubled individuals. This 
difference manifested itself initially in the 
social work group being leary over doing 
research with us. However, they wisely 
added to their committee social work per- 
sonnel whose principal professional activity 
had been research and the project moved 
ahead. A vast area of communication be- 
tween psychology and social work has been 
recently opened by the latter's increased in- 
terest in research. This trend is demon- 
strated very pointedly in the organization 
and program of the Social Work Research 
Group (SWRG)—a small but growing, so- 
phisticated minority engaged in social work 
research. 

This essentially brings us up to the pres- 
ent at which time the two committees have 
become an effective instrument in psychol- 
ogy—social work relations on a number of 
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levels. For example, the committees have 
served as the liaison for their parent or- 
ganizations on several occasions recently, 
And a project is near completion which 
should serve as a medium through which 
the two professions might become informed 
about each other. 

In summary, i have attempted to deline- 
ate the various classes of factors felt to 
be responsible for both the problems and 
growth of this interprofessional relationship 
on tracing its brief history. The factors 
cited are.related to the structural charac- 
teristics of the two organizations, includ- 
ing differences in definition of the two 
professions, level of organization, rapidly 
changing organizational trends (especially 
in social work at this period), dynamic per- 
sonal factors, and, most important, the par- 
ticipation in a specific project. This was 
aided by social work’s increasing interest 
in evaluation and research which opened 
up new vistas of communication between 
psychology and social work. 

Received April 10, 1955. 
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Predictive Power of Pattern Analysis 
and of Job Scale Analysis of the Strong 


Charles McArthur? 
Harvard University 


The author has reported elsewhere (2) 
on the long-term validity of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, using as a cri- 
terion the 1953 occupations of sixty par- 
ticipants in the Study of Acuit Develop- 
ment, who had been tested in 1939. Predic- 
tions were based on individual job scales 
and employed Strong’s (8) criteria for 
“Good Hits,” “Poor Hits,” and “Clean Miss- 
es.” The question that now arises is wheth- 
er long-term predictions will be more or 
less accurate if one interprets these same 
tests by means of Darley’s (1) pattern 
analysis. 

Table 1 shows the predictive accuracy of 
both forms of analysis. This data suggests 
that pattern analysis has the same or less 


related job titles. For less sharp prediction, 
the pattern analysis seems slightly better, 
because the “tertiary patterns” absorb 
many of the “Clean Misses,” so that the 
test more often looks not quite useless. - 
The fact that N is 61 for the pattern 
analysis and only 60 for the job scale analy- 
sis reflects one advantage of the former: an 
occupation that has no job scale may never- 
theless fall within the rubric of one of the 
Darley “patterns.” In this instance, a man 
who produced commercial documentary 
films was clearly an instance of Darley’s 
“Technical” pattern, although no Strong 
scale for his occupation existed. This 
elasticity of the Darley system may at 
times offset its lack of precision. Two oc- 


Table 1 


Thirteen-Year Follow-up on Predictions Using Pattern Analysis and Job Scale Analysis of the Same 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 





Current occupation 
fits in a pattern 


Current occupation 
rated against job 





that tested as: N % scales as a: N % 
A primary pattern 24 89 Good hit 27 45 
A secondary pattern 13 21 Poor hit 12 20 
A tertiary pattern 1l 18 Clean miss 21 85 
None of these 18 21 

61 99 60 100 





accuracy than Strong’s original method. 
That Strong’s method shows up slightly 
better when sharp prediction is desired can 
be seen by comparing the accuracy of 
“Good Hits” with that of “Primary Pat- 
terns.” What seemed to be happening was 
that several men had A scores for the par- 
ticular job title that corresponded to their 
ultimate careers but C scores for usually 


1From the Study of Adult Development, De- 
partment of Hygiene. 


cupations that occur in our data with some 
frequency are “economist” and “diplomat.” 
Neither has a Strong scale. The former has 
empirically been found to be somewhat 
related to office man; the latter has not 
been found to be related to any Strong 
scale. That creates practical problems, 
since in counseling students one has con- 
stantly to deal with unreal aspirations to 
“be a diplomat.” Darley’s patterns would 
seem pretty clearly to demand that “econo- 
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mist” be a technical occupation and “diplo- 
mat” a verbal one. Indeed, the latter 
ascription has some long-term validity in 
our figures. 

A more flattering way to validate the 
pattern analysis is to ask if the 1953 job 
title falls in the pattern that was highest 
rated, whether it was 2. primary, secondary, 
or tertiary one. It often happened that no 
primary pattern was found and that the 
best of the secondary patterns was the “cor- 
rect one.” Table 2 shows that such an ap- 
proach increases the number of successes 


Table 2 
Alternative Method of Assessing the Follow-up 
Validity of Pattern Analysis of the Strong 





Current occupation fits 





in a pattern that tested: N % 
Highest among the patterns 82 52 
Second highest on the test 8 18 
Third highest on the test 5 8 
Lower than these 16 27 

61 100 





but also (because so many tertiary patterns 
were the fourth, fifth, or sixth highest pat- 
terns descried in the test) increases the 
number of complete misses. The number 
of misses is now similar to that for job 
scale analysis. 

The earlier study (2) showed striking 
differences between graduates of private 
preparatory schools and graduates of pub- 
lic high schools. Using job title analysis, 
the Strong showed “good hits” for only 
28 per cent of the private school gradu- 
ates but for 60 per cent of the graduates 
of public schools. Using pattern analysis, 
this difference shrinks. Table 3 shows the 
public-private comparison for pattern 
analysis. Chi square suggests a value of 
p of about .45 for this table, whereas the 
use of job titles gave a difference below 
the .05 level. One theoretical explanation 
might be that the public school boys anchor 
their sentiments about vocation to quite 
specific job titles. One might regard as 
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Table 3 
Differences Between Public and Private School 
Cases When Pattern Analysis of the Strong 
Is Used as a Predictor 


Public School Private School 
N % 








% 

Primary pattern 
valid 15 48 9 80 

Secondary pattern 

valid 16 8 27 

Tertiary pattern 
valid 5 16 6 20 
None of these 8 19 7 28 
81 99 80 100 





confirming evidence the fact that use of 
job title analysis improves prediction with- 
in the public school group (19 “good hits” 
on Strong’s criteria versus 15 instances of 
“primary patterns”) while no such improve- 
ment (8 “good hits” versus 9 “primary pat- 
terns”) occurs in the private school group. 

In summary, the use of Darley’s pattern 
analysis did not improve the accuracy of 
long-term predictions of occupation. The 
chief value of pattern analysis seemed to be 
the possibility of saying something mean- 
ingful about a testee’s chances of following 
a career for which no Strong scale exists. 
Pattern analysis made less clear the sub- 
cultural differences in validity of the test. 
It seems possible that, for middle class 
testees, the psychology of occupational 
choice is anchored to specific job titles, so 
that the use of the job scales comes closer 
to what is happening in nature than does 
the use of broader patterns. 


Received May 16, 1955. 
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The Use of the Rorschach in Distinguishing 
Vocationally Rehabilitable Groups 


Walter S. Neff | 


Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Although an enormous literature exists 
on the use of the Rorschach Test in the 
clinical evaluation of the pathological per- 
sonality, its application to other fields of 
psychological practice has been relatively 
limited. This is so despite the fact that 
there is increasing awareness that person- 
ality factors play a considerable role in 
facilitating or blocking human achieve- 
ment in many areas of the life work. Those 
of us who are professionally interested in 
the field of vocational guidance and the 
problems of work adjustment have used 
the test more and more in recent years, 
but the present outcome of our work with 
it remains disappointing. A number of in- 
vestigators (5, 6, 7, 8) have used the Ror- 
schach as part of a battery of evaluative 
procedures employed to predict skill in 
various vocations (e.g., medical students, 
clinica! psychologists, aviation personnel, 
etc.), but with little success. It is, of course, 
true that the relationship between person- 
ality structure and vocational competence 
is exceedingly complicated and very little 
understood. The test has been most use- 
ful to vocational guidance chiefly at the 
extreme, where a question of referral for 
therapy is raised, and administration of a 
Rorschach becomes a crucial factor in mak- 
ing such a decision. 

It was with some feeling of uncertainty, 
therefore, that we used the test in an on- 
going research in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the severely handicapped. We hope 
that our results will be a contribution to a 


field of research which is still essentially 
exploratory. 


The Problem 


The chief question to which this paper 
addresses itself concerns the degree to 
which the Rorschach Test is of value in 
assessing the employability of the vocation- 
ally disabled. The setting of the study was 
an ongoing project (9) carried on in co- 
operation with the Illinois Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, in which emotion- 
ally disturbed, mentally retarded, and 
physically disabled persons, who have been 
deemed unemployable through the usual 
counseling procedures, are administered an 
8 week adjustive work experience in a 
sheltered workshop which we call the Vo- 
cational Adjustment Center. This Center 
is a workshop which provides a simulated 
work situation in which individuals can 
overcome psychological barriers to employ- 
ment and learn to assume the role of work- 
ers. The Center attempts to reproduce cus- 
tomary industrial work conditions with re- 
spect to wages, hours, conditions of work, 
types of work and supervisory relationships. 
The beneficial results of this program are 
reported elsewhere (8, 4). Our interest here 
is not in the general results of the project, 
but in certain specific questions: (1) Can 
the Rorschach be used as a predictive de- 
vice to distinguish between those handi- 
capped persons who improve as a result 
of their participation in the project, as con- 
trasted with those who do not? (2) Can 
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the Rorschach tell us anything as to the 
changes which take place in persons who 
improve as contrasted with those who do 
not? 


Procedure 


As part of a battery of entrance tests, 
all clients were administered the Rorschach 
prior to their participation in the program 
and then retested during the final week 
of the 8 week period. Scored and inter- 
preted independently, the records so ob- 
tained were then examined in relation to 
supervisory judgments of movement made 
in the workshop. The Beck scoring system 
was used throughout. 

Subjects. 32 persons (15 male and 17 
female) served as subjects, all of whom had 
been deemed unemployable by a variety 
of social agencies. The chief presenting 
problems were as follows: 11 were men- 
tally retarded, with IQs ranging from 48 
to’ 80; 10 were emotionally disabled, in- 
cluding psychotics in remission and severe 
neurotics; 4 were physically handicapped; 
7 were epileptics. As a group, their work 
history was extremely poor, most having 
never worked, and the remainder either 
had not had a job for many years or had 
experienced only occasional or temporary 
employment. The age range was 17 to 
60, with two-thirds of the sample below 30. 


Results 


The data we have for examination 
are, on the one hand, initial and term*»al 
Rorschachs on 32 cases, and on *" r, 
evaluation judgments as to znt 
in the workshop and final bili- 
ty, made by the workshop st ors. On 
the basis of the latter judgments, made 
on a 4 point scale, we divided the total 
group into two subgroups, as follows: 
Group A (15 subjects) deemed employable 
at the close of their experience in the 
Center, and Group B (17 subjects) deemed 
unemployable. The analysis which follows 
compares the Rorschach records of these 
two subgroups. In a follow-up study per- 
formed later, it was found that 13 of the 
15 Group A subjects found employment, 
whereas only 4 of the Group B subjects 
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were placeable, suggesting a reasonable 
correspondence between the su 
judgment and the eventual reality situation, 

We examined our data both interpretive- 
ly and quantitatively. For the interpre- 
tive examination, we inspected both the 
interpretative writeups and the original 
protocols. For quantitative purposes, we 
re-scored each record to yield a “malad- 
justment score” suggested by Seymour 
Fisher. Fisher's Maladjustment Score (2) 
is a single score per record arrived at by 
weighting a large number of Rorschach 
variables; it has the virtue of having been 
confirmed recently by DeVos (1) on a 
comparable series of pathological and nor- 
mal subjects. 

Our main qualitative result can be sim- 
ply stated. As we expected, the 8 week 
adjustive training period in our sheltered 
workshop has no influence on the basic 
personality structure of the subjects in- 
volved, whether they appeared to benefit 
from the program or not. The initial and 
final evaluative interpretations are quite 
similar. Where differences occur, they are 
in details, and do not materially affect the 
main trends of the patterns. 

Examined quantitatively, however, cer- 
tain significant differences between Groups 
A and B make their appearance, and de- 
serve analysis. Table 1 summarizes the 
results of a variance analysis,1 comparing 
Groups A and B over the initial and ter- 
minal trials with the Rorschach, and using 
Fisher Maladjustment Scores as the data. 
Table 2 presents means and sigmas for the 
two groups by trial, and shows the results 
of small sample analysis of the significance 
of the mean differences found. 

Studying Table 1, and remembering that 
the Maladjustment Score is larger, the 
greater the presumed maladjustment, we 
find the following: 

(1) When the initial and terminal Ror- 
schach maladjustment scores are summed 
for each individual by group, Groups A 
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Table 1 


Summary of a Variance Analysis 


of Rorschach Maladjustment Scores, Comparing Rehabilitable 


(Group A) and Non-Rehabilitable (Group B) Subjects, Over Initial (Trial 1) and 
Terminal (Trial 2) Rorschachs, and by Age (Below and Above Age 25) 





Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares 


df Mean Square F 











Between Groups A & B 4367.99 1 4367.99 5.43* 
Between Ss by Group 24143.70 30 804.79 
Between Age Groups 3766.98 1 8766.98 4.57* 
Between Ss by Age 24744.72 30 824.82 

Total between Ss 28511.70 81 
Between Trials 0.48 1 A8 
Interaction: Groups x Trials 722.91 1 722.91 6.89* 
Pooled Interaction: Ss x Trials 8396.11 80 113.20 

Total within Ss 4119.50 82 

Total $2631.20 63 
*Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

Table 2 and B differ significantly at the 5% con- 


Means, Sigmas, and Levels of Significance, of 
Rorschach Maladjustment Scores, Comparing 
Rehabilitable (Group A) and Non-Reha- 
bilitable (Group B) Subjects, Over 
Initial (Trial 1) and Terminal 
(Trial 2) Rorschachs 








Significance 
Trial 1 Trial 2 (t) 
Group A 
Mean 47.5 40.7 2.34* 
Sigma 22.5 21.9 
Group B 
Mean 57.4 63.8 1.12 
Sigma 15.8 22.5 
Significance (t) 1.37 2.84** 





*Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


Table 3 


Means, Sigmas, and Levels of Significance of 
Rorschach Maladjustments Scores, Compar- 
ing Subjects with Ages 16-25 (Group X) 
with Those Age 26 and Over (Group 
Y), by Initial (Trial 1) and 
Terminal (Trial 2) Ror- 








schachs 
Significance 
Trial 1 Trial 2 (t) 

Group X 

Mean 61.8 59.8 pate 

Sigma 18.3 24.1 
Group Y 

Mean 44.3 46.1 a 

Sigma 18.8 25.6 
Significance (t) 2.59°* 1.56 





** Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


fidence level, and in the expected direc- 
tion; (2) Age is apparently a factor in this 
sample, those under 25 showing greater 
maladjustment and less recovery than those 
over 25; (3) For the sample as a whole, 
the initial Rorschach mean maladjustment 
score is not different from the terminal 
mean maladjustment score; (4) There is a 
significantly great Group by Trial inter- 
action, and this is the only interaction ef- 
fect in which we can have any confidence. 

Tables 2 and 3 show the trends of the 
data which account for the results of the 
variance analysis. We see that the mean 
maladjustment score of Group A decreases 
from Trial 1 to Trial 2, whereas the mean 
score of Group B increases. Thus we have 
the interesting result that the Rorschach 
maladjustment scores do not reliably dif- 
ferentiate between rehabilitable and non- 
rehabilitable subjects when the test is ini- 
tially administered, but do significantly 
differentiate the two groups (at the 1% 
level of confidence) when the test is re- 
peated at the end of the period of adjustive 
training. We can state this simply by say- 
ing that the Rorschachs of persons who 
appear to benefit from the training tend 
to improve, while those of subjects who 
do not benefit, tend to worsen. 

Recalling that the total Rorschach pat- 
terns remained basically the same, from 
trial to trial, we next examined the records, 
variable by variable, to discover what was 
producing the statistical effects noted 
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above. Here we are not able to report our 
results in statistical form, since we know 
of no convenient technique which would 
enable us to determine the significance of 
differences in a pair of records on single 
persons. Our qualitative impressions, 
however, based on minor changes in 
individual Rorschach variables are as fol- 
lows: (a) those subjects who had im- 
proved terminal Rorschachs seem to have 
slightly greater ego control and somewhat 
reduced affective lability and anxiety: (b) 
those subjects who had worsened terminal 
Rorschachs appear to have reduced ego 
strength, greater anxiety and, in some in- 
stances, poorer contact with reality. Stated 
numerically, we found that 8 out of the 15 
Group A subjects increased their form ac- 
curacy in moving from Trial 1 to Trial 2 
and 6 showed reduced signs of anxiety and 
affective lability; contrariwise, 7 of Group 
B’s 17 subjects showed less form accuracy 
on Trial 2 than on Trial 1, 4 showed greater 
signs of anxiety on Trial 2, and 4 produced 
more disorganized records, In about half 
the cases of the entire sample, the Ror- 
schach changes from Trial 1 to Trial 2 
were too insignificant to merit attention. 


Discussion 


Although our results are based on 
a small number of cases and require 
confirmation through additional samples, 
they are suggestive enough to raise a 
number of interesting speculations. It is 
our clinical impression that most of the 
vocationally disabled: persons who have 
entered our program were unable to work 
because they found elements of the work 
situation to be either fear arousing or anxi- 
ety provoking, or both. Although there 
were real mental or physical handicaps, we 
feel that the situation was aggravated for 
them by what we may call psychological 
barriers to employment. It is our guess that 
those who benefited from our program 
were better able to handle their anxieties 
or hostilities because they were confronted 
with a successful work experience—perhaps 
for some, their first real success. It is cer- 
tainly plausible to assume, as our results 
indicate, that the basic personality remains 
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‘unaffected by this successful experience, 
It seems equally plausible to hypothecate 


that successful rehabilitation ‘brings with 
it a strengthening of one’s defenses, im- 
proved control of impulses, reduced anxiety 
and enhanced estimation of oneself as a 
person. It is these minor, but important 
shifts in mood and control which the ter: 
minal Rorschach appears to have picked up 
in some of the successful cases. On the 
other hand, a new failure in a very stress- 
ful situation may have deteriorating ef- 
fects on an ego which is barely holding on, 
so that the already inadequate defenses 
are still further weakened. Thus, our ad- 
justive work experience may have the ef- 
fect of strengthening or weakening certain 
defenses, while the general organization of 
the personality remains the same. 


Conclusions 


We draw the following tentative con- 
clusions: 

(1) An initial Rorschach Test is not an ef- 
ficient predictor of vocational reha- 
bilitation. 

(2) A terminal Rorschach, administered 
after an adjustive work experience, 
dependably differentiates between 
rehabilitated and non-rehabilitated 
subjects. 

(3) Vocational rehabilitation apparently 
takes place without any alteration 
of the basic personality structure of 
the individual involved. 

Our results suggést the following hy- 
pothesis: that the effects of a successful 
work experience in hitherto unemployable 
persons tend to strengthen the defenses and 
reduce anxiety; an unsuccessful experience 
tends to have the opposite effect. 


Received February 2, 1955. 
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The Measurement of Counselor Attitudes 
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Problem 

Authors such as Chase (1), McClelland 
and Sinaiko (2), Porter (5), and Rogers (7) 
have indicated the important role that atti- 
tudes play in interviewing and counseling. 
Porter (5) has suggested that, since counsel- 
ing consists of the counselor’s making and 
testing hypotheses with respect to the cli- 
ent, the client-counselor interaction, and 
the counselor himself, one important way 
we can progress in our knowledge of coun- 
seling is to become more keenly aware of 
the nature of the hypotheses we are mak- 
ing and testing. He then indicated that 
we first need to obtain measures of coun- 
selor attitudes and then to learn the ex- 
tent to which attitudes are significant in- 
terview determinants. 

Definitive studies of the attitudes of 
counselors are, however, practically non- 
existent. Chase (1), who employed a ques- 
tionnaire approach to determine the feasi- 
bility of measuring attitudes in an objec- 
tive manner, concluded that it is possible 
to construct an attitude scale toward coun- 
seling practices based upon agreement of 
qualified judges as to the value of the prac- 
tices described in statements employed 
in the scale. McClelland and Sinaiko (2) 
pointed out that there were two obvious 
limitations to Chase’s questionnaire ap- 
proach, (a) most of the judges spoke of 
the artificiality of rating practices as harm- 
ful or good in a general counseling situa- 
tion, and (b) the low reliability of the scale 
made this approach suspect. Porter (8, 4) 
developed a scale for differentiating inter- 
view methods and demonstrated that such 
systematic characterizations can be made 
with an acceptable degree of reliability. 


1Adapted from a doctoral ect completed 
under the direction of Esther lau Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Snyder (9) developed a method whereby 
the relationships between clients’ expres- 
sions and counselors’ responses could be 
analyzed. Seeman (8) made a follow-up 
of Snyder’s study and, in employing the 
latter's counselor-response categories, also 
reported that interview material can be 
reliably classified. 

The only other approach to objectively 
measuring counselor attitudes has been 
suggested by Porter (5, 6). The test em- 
ployed by Porter as an exercise in coun- 
selor training consists of a series of coun- 
seling situations with five alternative re- 
sponses to each of the situations. In con- 
structing these responses for each item of 
the test, a definite design was followed so 
that they could be identified with one of 
the five following basic counselor attitudes: 
evaluative, interpretive, supportive, prob- 
ing, and understanding. This study was 
made to investigate the hypothesis that 
these counselor attitudes suggested by 
Porter can be objectively measured in a 
reliable and valid manner. 


Method 


The test of counselor attitudes employed 
consisted of two parts. Part one was adapt- 
ed from that portion of Porter’s test which 
consisted of the exchange of client and 
counselor responses at the beginning of 
each of ten interview situations. Part two 
consisted of a series of ten excerpts from 
interviews in which the testee was asked 
to respond to isolated client responses. It 
was found that this test made up of twenty 
items could be administered in approxi- 
mately forty minutes. Porter’s test request- 
ed that the counselor select the one most 
apt response from the five possible alter- 
natives presented. In the test employed 
in this study, the twenty items were ranked 
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Measurement of Counselor Attitudes 


‘I by the subjects from one (most apt) to 


five (least apt). The theoretical range of 


| rank order scores for each of the five at- 
titudes measured was from a high of 20 


to a low of 100. The ranking method 
made it possible to obtain totals of first 
choices as well as totals of rank order 
choices and to make a comparison of the 
two methods of scoring in terms of relia- 
bility. 

1. Porter’s slightly modified test of 
counselor attitudes was first administered 
to 100 students at the beginning of a course 
in case studies in counseling at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It was re- 
administered to 82 of these students after 
an interval of three to four weeks. Evi- 
dence of the reliability of the test was ob- 
tained by (a) correlating the total rank 
scores of the odd and even items on the 
first administration of the test, and (b) cor- 
relating total rank scores and total first 
choice scores made on the first administra- 
tion of the test with those obtained three 
to four weeks later on a retest. 

2. The second group of subjects was 
composed of 10 graduate students who 
were participating in casework involving 
individual counseling under the supervi- 
sion of five staff members of the Guidance 
Laboratory at Teachers College. The test 
was administered to this group early in 
the semester. The purpose of including 
this group of subjects in the experiment 
was to compare their test performance 
with the techniques they used in their in- 
terviews. 

Comparison of Attitude Scores with 
Typescripts of Performance. Three type- 
scripts of recorded interviews conducted 
by each of the above 10 student counsel- 
ors were analyzed by the author for the 
purpose of placing their responses in the 
five attitude categories previously de- 
scribed. The recordings were selected on 
the basis of (a) an equal sampling of early, 
middle, and late interviews in different 
interview series over a period of three 
months, (b) approximately equal length of 
interviews, (c) clarity of recordings. An 
attempt was made in each case to secure 
tecordings which the counselor felt were 
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representative of his counseling efforts. 
The interviews were of approximately one 
hour’s duration, and they covered voca- 
tional, academic, and personal problems 
of clients in the Guidance Laboratory. 
Typescripts rather than soundscripts were 
used because it was believed that the typed 
material was more comparable to the test 
situation. Such secondary expressive cues 
as tone of voice and manner of speech 
delivery which function to define the coun- 
seling situation to some extent could not 
be accounted for in the test situation. It 
was therefore believed that an analysis of 
the interview procedures by means of 
typescripts would make a more suitable 
basis for comparison with the test per- 
formance. 

In order that the author’s objectivity 
in making an attitude category analysis 
of interview typescripts could be deter- 
mined, one-tenth of the counselor's re- 
sponses were rescored by two graduate 
students in the Guidance Laboratory. These 
two judges had some experience in coun- 
seling and had completed the majority of 
their course requirements in the area of 
student personnel administration. The 
category codings of the judges and the 
author were compared in terms of per- 
centages of counselor responses which 
were identified in like manner. 

In addition to examining the student 
counselors’ test and interview perform- 
ance for measures of similarity, a rating 
scale of counselor attitudes was construct- 
ed so that a subjective estimate by the 
counselors and their supervisors as to the 
strength of these attitudes could be made 
and compared with test and interview re- 
sults. The rating scale was designed to 
measure the frequency with which the 
counselor evidenced the five basic aitti- 
tudes. The frequencies employed on the 
scale were: (a) almost always, (b) frequent- 
ly, (c) occasionally, (d) rarely, and (e) al- 
most never. 

Validity Estimates. An estimate of the 
validity of the test was obtained by com- 
paring the test performances of the 10 
counselors with the analyses of their in- 
terview typescripts and self-ratings as well 
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as supervisors’ ratings. It was felt that the 
experiment represented a situation in which 
it was expedient to work with ranks rather 
than scores and to seek a measure of re- 
lationship among ranks for the following 
reasons, On the self-ratings, supervisors’ 
ratings, and the interview analyses, there 
was no satisfactory device for making a 
score of the frequency of responses which 
exemplified. a counseling attitude. How- 
ever, it was possible to place these frequen- 
cies in a rank order in respect to the de- 
gree of strength of attitudes they exhibited. 
Since the distribution of test scores for only 
10 counselors could not have been con- 
sidered as normal, it was necessary to em- 
ploy a measure of relationship which did 
not depend for its validity upon the as- 
sumption of a normal distribution. The ad- 
vantage of the use of rank order correla- 
tion coefficients in this experiment was 
therefore considerable. 

Ranks ranging from one to five were as- 
signed to each of the five attitude test sub- 
scores obtained by administering the test 
to 10 student counselors. The number of 
responses falling into each of the five atti- 
tude categories in three interviews con- 
ducted by the counselors was computed, 
and the percentage of responses in these 
categories was obtained. Ranks of one to 
five were then assigned to these percent- 
ages. The self-ratings and supervisors’ rat- 
ings were also transformed into ranks. By 
use of Spearman’s formula for rank order 
correlation, the existence of relationships 
between the Porter test and the other in- 
struments employed in the experiment was 
examined. 
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Results q 

As indicated in Table 1, the correla- 
tions (Pearson product-moment) of the to 
tal rank scores of odd and even numbered 
items on the first administration to 100 
subjects of the test ranged from .49 on the 
supportive attitude to .74 on the under- 
standing attitude. When the S 
Brown prophecy formula is applied, the 
range of correlation coefficients is from 
.66 to .85. 

Table 1 also compares the total rank 
scores obtained on test 1 with the results 
of a retest administered to 82 subjects af- 
ter an interval of three to four weeks, Por: 
ter’s test was originally constructed so as 
to compare only totals of first choices in 
the five attitude categories. Included in 
Table 1 are data on the reliability of this 
method of scoring the test (Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlation). 

When the results of the two methods of 
scoring the test were compared in Table 
1, it was seen that the test-retest reliabili- 
ty of both methods were approximately the 
same for the understanding attitude scores 
and identical for the probing and suppor- 
tive responses. However, the rank order 
method was found to be more reliable than 
the first choice total procedure when the 
evaluative and interpretive scores were 
compared. 

The three interview records for 10 coun- 
selors were scored independently by Judge 
A, Judge B, and the author. There were 
266 counselor responses which could be 
identified as indicative of one or more of 
the five attitudes in the three records. 
Judge A scored 92 per cent of these re- 


Table 1 
Reliability of Tests 1 and 2 





Split-Half Reliability 
of Test 1 


Test-Retest Correlation Coef- 
ficients (8 to 4 Weeks) 











Attitude Correlation Spearman-Brown Total Rank Total First 
Coefficient ction Scor Choice Responses 
N= 100 N= 100 N= 82 N= 82 
Evaluative 64 .78 .74 56 
Interpretive 53 .69 .68 46 
Supportive 49 .66 62 .62 
Probing 68 81 17 17 
Understanding .74 85 .79 76 
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Measurement :of Counselor Attitudes 


‘| sponses in the same attitude category as 


the experimenter, while Judge B scored 84 
per cent of the responses in the same man- 
ner. These percentages of agreement were 
considered to be sufficiently high to keep 
the possibility of a consistent bias on the 
part of the experimenter in the analysis of 
the interview records within - reasonable 
bounds. 

Counselor attitude test scores, types of 
responses found in the interview analyses 
(in percentages), and self- as well as super- 
visors’ ratings on the rating scale of coun- 
selor attitudes were transformed into ranks 
which ranged from one to five. Where rat- 
ings, scores, or percentages were equal or 
nearly equal, the ranks were split and given 
equal weighting. Table 2 illustrates the 
rank values assigned to all the data col- 
lected for Counselor A. 

Spearman’s Formula for finding rank 
order correlation was employed to discover 
what relationship existed between the test 
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and the instruments which were used in 
the study in an effort to determine the 
validity of the test. Table 3 indicates that 
the highest degree of ‘relationship was 
found to exist between: the ‘test scores and 
the interview analyses. The next highest 
measure of similarity was obtained by com- 
paring the test scores and self-ratings, while 
the lowest measure of relationship was 
found when the test scores and the super- 
visor’s ratings were correlated. However, 
the differences in degree of relationship 
were not found to be large, and, with the 
exception of two supervisors’ ratings, all 
correlations with the test were found to be 
.60 or higher. 


Discussion and Summary 


The test of counselor attitudes can be 
used in the comparison of groups with an 
acceptable degree of reliability, although 
the degree of reliability is lower than is 
desirable for the accurate measurement of 























Table 2 
Rank Values Assigned to Data Collected for Counselor A 
Attitudes 
Data Evaluative Interpretive Supportive Probing Understanding 
Test Score 72 74 57 43 54 
Rank 45 4.5 2.5 1 2.5 
Interview Percentage 2 16 19 28 85 
Rank 5 8.5 3.5 2 1 
Self-Rating 5 2.5 2 3 1 
Rank 5 8 2 4 1 
Supervisor's Rating 4 4 2 2 2 
Rank 45 45 2 2 2 
Table 3 
Rank Order Correlation of Ranks Assigned to Test Scores with Ranks of Other Instruments 
Test and 
Test and Test and Supervisor's 
Counselor Interviews Self-Rating Rating 
A 82 65 .92 
B .90 .84 .67 
Cc 97 97 97 
D .90 .60 55 
E 82 .90 .80 
F 97 .80 82 
G .98 85 .60 
H 87 87 95 
I 80 .70 32 
J 82 Ay f 17 
Mean 89 .80 74 
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individual counselors. The rank order 
method of scoring the test is found to be 
superior in reliability to the first choice 
total procedure for two of the five atti- 
tudes measured on the test (Table 1). Fac- 
tors that might have contributed to the 
reliability of the test are the phraseology 
of the counselor responses and the brevity 
of the test. Further research is needed to 
discover if modifications in these areas 
would improve reliability. 

The study indicates that there is a sub- 
stantial relationship between test perform- 
ance and the types of responses employed 
by the 10 counselors in actual counseling 
situations. There are wider discrepancies 
between test results and self-ratings, su- 
pervisors’ ratings, comments made by the 
subjects and supervisors, and observations 
by the experimenter. In general the test 
is limited in value because: (a) secondary 
expressive cues cannot be accounted for on 
a written test; (b) it is difficult to relate 
the general counseling situation of the test 
to specific interviews; (c) the test probably 
provides a less threatening situation than 
actual interviews; (d) the test may be so 
constructed as to invite the selection of 
other than evaluative and _ interpretive 
choices. Further experimentation is needed 
regarding the possible inclusion of items 
designated as occurring within various 
stages of the interview series and the ad- 
dition of brief descriptions of the coun- 
seling situation. 

These limitations indicated that the test 
should not be regarded as an adequate 
substitute for analysis of interview proce- 
dures by actual observations and record- 
ings. Caution would have to be constantly 
exercised in interpreting test results. Only 
a thorough analysis of the counselor's use 
of words, personal mannerisms, and meth- 
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ods of handling client reactions over a 
considerable period of time can adequately 
determine the real attitudes that a coun: 
selor holds. However, since the use of 
these techniques may not be feasible in 
many learning and training situations, the 
objective measurement of counselor atti- 
tudes suggested by Porter merits consider- 
ation as a useful device to facilitate or 
supplement techniques employed in the 
trainirg of counselors and to assist coun- 
selors with the self-evaluation of their at- 
titudes. 

Received February 14, 1955. 
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Personality Integration Through 


Vocational Counseling’ 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In these days of teamwork in research 
and in practice, questions arise concerning 
the peculiar functions and contributions 
of workers in a particular profession or 
branch of profession. In a dynamic field, 
constantly being restructured as a result 
of the growth of science and of its appli- 
cation, these questions are asked even more 
frequently because of mutations in old pro- 
fessions and the emergence of new disci- 
plines. Of immediate concern, for example, 
is the question of the peculiar functions 
and contributions of the counseling psy- 
chologist, whose specialty has recently and 
rapidly emerged as one of central impor- 
tance. The question is frequently asked, 
just how does he differ from, and resem- 
ble, other counselors and other psycholo- 
gists? 

The question comes up in still another 
form in which it is of more wide-spread 
interest. What, we are often asked, is the 
difference between vocational counseling 
and psychotherapy? Even if we have a 
good general answer to this question, diffi- 
culties frequently arise in connection with 
specific cases: When is the process voca- 
tional counseling, and when is it personal 
counseling or psychotherapy? The old or- 
ganization of counseling in the Regional 
Offices of the VA pointed up this question; 
it comes up in social agencies in which an 
attempt is made to draw a line between 


1First prepared as part of a course in individual 
counseling in March, re end revised for see 
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VA Hospital in Fe 1954. 
writer is ly indebted to colleagues, 
Drs. Charles N. Morris and Albert S. Thompson, 
to Dr. Leo Coldman, to Mrs. Martha B. Heyde, 
to. Mrs. Alice Splain Hayes, and to Mr. W. 
Gilmer for many discussions of clients, of methods, 
and of related theory. 


the work of the vocational counselor, of the 
psychologist, and the caseworker; it arises 
in schools as teachers, counselors, and psy- 
chologists work together; it is seen in psy- 
chological clinics which attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between vocational and thera- 
peutic cases; and it comes up in hospitals 
in clarifying the respective roles of psychia- 
try, clinical psychology, counseling psy- 
chology, occupational therapy, and social 
casework, 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
provide nor to point out the lack of clear- 
cut distinctions between these fields. Ra- 
ther, it aims to review work with a client 
who presented problems of vocational 
choice and adjustment in combination with 
or superimposed upon problems of emo- 
tional adjustment. The case is reviewed in 
order to clarify thinking about problems 
and processes. It is one of several which 
have thus been studied. 

Hypotheses. One underlying hypothesis 
has been that, by relieving tensions, clari- 
fying feelings, giving insight, helping at- 
tain success, and developing a feeling of 
competence in one important area of ad- 
justment, the vocational, it is possible to 
release the individual's ability to cope more 
adequately with other aspects of living, 
thus bringing about improvement in his 
general adjustment. A second hypothesis 
underlying the approach used is that this 
is best done by building on the individu- 
al’s assets, by working with his strengths 
rather than with his weaknesses. The em- 
phasis is not on pathology, but rather on 
hygiology. 

The first hypothesis parallels that devel- 
oped nearly twenty years ago by Jessie 
Taft in her Dynamics of Therapy, namely, 
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that the client’s experiences in the con- 
trolled relationship with the therapist re- 
sult in ability to establish and use construc- 
tive relationships with other persons not in 
the therapeutic situation. Taft’s hypothesis 
is, actually, to the eftect that improvement 
in one aspect or phase of social adjustment 
will bring about improvement in others. 
Our hypotheses state that assisting a client 
to use his assets in order to make a better 
vocational adjustment will result in his 
being able to make a better adjustment in 
other areas of living.? 

It should not be inferred from the above 
that it is assumed that all emotionally mal- 
adjusted persons can be helped by voca- 
tional counseling. This neither follows logi- 
cally nor is it likely to be true. This 
hypothesis is simply that emotionally mal- 
adjusted persons who have genuine prob- 
lems of vocational adjustment, which can 
be worked on directly, will find that im- 
provement in the latter will bring about 
improvement in the former. 

Just what the criterion of genuineness of 
a vocational problem coexisting with an 
emotional problem is still needs to be 
determined. At this stage it is possible 
only to suggest that in nonpsychotic peo- 
ple the genuineness of a vocational prob- 
lem is a subjective matter, that if the client 
thinks he must make vocational plans or 

is having difficulties related to his work, 
the problem is genuine enough to make 
possible vocational counseling which may 
have therapeutic value. 

No clear criteria have been formulated 
by which to determine whether or not 
such a vocational problem can be worked 
on directly, rather than having to wait 
until deep-seated emotional problems have 
been cleared up. Perhaps the same answer 
can be given to this question: the client's 
readiness to work on the vocational adjust- 


2Since this Pe per was writtex 
Boly have Daan hed a formulation somewhat re- 
sembling the second hypothesis, but placed in a 
different context and cong, different terminology 
fee te S. tag me Boly, L. F., Positive diagnosis 
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unseling. "J. ‘counsel. Psychol., 
1954, 1. 63-60). "Palace the independent reach- 
ing of similar conclusions is some evidence of 
validity’ in the thinking. 
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ment problem is the criterion of the wis- 
dom of working on it directly. But this 
alone is not enough for the maladjusted 
client must also be willing to work, at least 
occasionally, on his related emotional prob- 


lems in other areas. That this may be a pre- 


requisite to progress in the vocational area 
is suggested by several cases in which 
progress with vocational problems was 
made after some time was spent inciden- 
tally to vocational counseling in dealing 
with personal problems. In these instances 
the clients voluntarily gave some atten- 
tion, at various times, to discussing per- 
sonal-emotional problems affecting voca- 
tional adjustment. 

To illustrate these still hypothetical prin- 
ciples, the counseling process as it took 
place in one case, that of John Stasko, is 
reviewed in some detail. 


The Case of John Stasko 


John Stasko was seen over a period of 
a year, once at intake by a psychiatric 
social worker, five times for counseling by 
a student-counselor, twice for diagnostic 
testing by a clinical psychologist, and seven 
more times for counseling by a counseling 
psychologist. He was seen once again, 
eighteen months later, by another psycholo- 
gist doing follow-ups for research purposes. 

Application and Intake. John Stasko 
filled out an application for counseling, 
stating his problem as being “to find out 
what I am suited for,” and adding “be- 
cause a few years ago a complete change in 
my way of life, my way of thinking, took 
place. For a couple of years I was literally 
lost, didn’t know where to turn. I’m badly 
in need of help and guidance. It’s so im- 
portant to me at this late age.” 

Actually, Stasko was 28 years old. He 
was of Lithuanian descent, raised a Catho- 
lic. His clothing when he came for coun- 
seling was of excellent quality and the in- 
take interviewer noted that he was fas- 
tidiously groomed, almost to the point of 
being dapper. He had completed one year 
of high school before going to work; at 
age 17 he had been employed as a truck 
driver. He began an apprenticeship as an 
oil burner installation and maintenance 
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Personality Integration 


man before World War II, and saw mili- 
tary service in the Pacific Theater. 

His military assignment had been that 
of motor transport dispatcher. He had con- 
tracted and recovered from a tropical dis- 
ease, had a minor arm wound now com- 
pletely healed, and had developed a strong 
distaste for the coarseness which he report- 
ed having observed in many of his fellow 
men in service. He described himself as 
“a mere hunk of matter taking up space” 
before the war, but during the war he had 
what he described as an “awakening,” and 
he returned to civilian life wanting better 
things, better associates, a better job, and 
a better way of life. He found himself es- 
tranged from his family, who did not share 
his new ideals, and from his war-bride 
wife, who had had a child by another man 
during his absence and whom he described 
as “a tramp.” He broke with his family, di- 
vorced his wife, and would have obtained a 
new job if he had known what or how. 

Stasko had then met another girl with 
whom he fell in love, a college graduate 
employed as a secretary, and had married 
her, but he had felt he could not afford 
to give up his work to take advantage of 
the GI Bill, complete his education, and 
seek a new career. It was, however, with 
these questions in mind that he now, sev- 
eral years after the end of the war, came 
for counseling. 

Stasko’s recovery from his wartime ill- 
ness and wound was now complete, but he 
was undergoing treatment for what he 
called stomach pains: the physician called 
them hypermotility of the gastrointestinal 
tract. The medical report showed that 
a bland diet had been prescribed, and the 
client reported that the physician had told 
him he was nervous. 

First Counseling Interview. In his first 
interview with Mr. B, the counselor, Stas- 
ko again told about his wartime awaken- 
ing, and about his desire for a better type 
of work. He had four years of entitlement 
under the GI Bill and wondered how this 
might be used for self-improvement. He 
wanted to give up his job and start some- 
thing else. He said he felt lost. He talked 
about his wife, how well educated she is, 
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what a good job she has, how well other 
members of her family have done, and 
how he wanted to do as well and to keep 
on enjoying the kind of associations which 
he has enjoyed, thanks to her. 

He went on to tell how he was disturbed 
by frightening dreams, and asked the coun- 
selor their meaning. The counselor asked 
if perhaps they were a part of his general 
concern. Stasko replied, “I think so. I have 
tremendous ambition to succeed.” 

This interview closed with some discus- 
sion, by the client, of some of his ideas 
for the improvement of his company’s 
work. He described some of his attempts to 
think up improved methods of selling oil 
burner services and to get these ideas to 
his superiors, and wondered what the 
counselor thought of them. Mr. B respond- 
ed by reflecting Stasko’s interest in getting 
his ideas across. 

Second Counseling Interview. In the sec- 
ond interview with Mr. B the client 
showed copies of some letters to manage- 
ment about improving the company’s serv- 
ice system. The counselor spent some time 
attempting to tell the client how they might 
work together, not as teacher and student, 
but as counselor helping the client to 
think things through. Stasko went on to tell 
how anxious he was about his work, how 
he felt lost in a big machine. He said, “I 
have ambition.” The interview closed with 
the counselor suggesting that it might 
help to do a little testing, to get some infor- 
mation about the client’s ability to achieve 
some of his ambitions. Stasko welcomed 
the suggestion and appointments were 
made for testing. 

Tests and Test Results. In a supervisory 
conference prior to the second interview, 
counselor and supervisor discussed certain 
misgivings which they shared concerning 
Stasko. They wondered how healthy his re- 
jection of his former self, his family, his 
fellow-soldiers, even his first wife, in fact 
his whole life, had been. Were these re- 
jections all justified? Had he indeed been 
a mere hunk of matter, was his family be- 
yond respecting or liking, was his first 
wife really a tramp, were the soldiers 
actually worse than other groups of men 
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in combat? They had questions, too, about 
his present situation: Was his attitude 
toward his present wife, in which he prac- 
tically put her on a pedestal and worshiped 
her, healthy? Was his ambition to get 
ahead too great to be good? Was he justi- 
fied in aspiring to more responsible work 
than is usually held by men with a ninth- 
grade education? It was agreed that it 
might be well to administer an interest 
inventory and clinical tests of intelligence 
and personality in order to get perspective 
on these questions which would supple- 
ment that obtained in the interviews. A 
clinical psychologist therefore adminis- 
tered and interpreted the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale and the Rorschach 
Inkblots. Mr. B administered Strong’s Vo- 
cational Interest Blank, on which the client 
revealed interests most like those of per- 
sonnel men, sales managers, and advertis- 
ing men. 

Stasko’s total I.Q. on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue was 125, with a Verbal 1.Q. of 
113 and a Performance I.Q. of 134. The 
examiner attributed this marked discrep- 
ancy between verbal and performance 
scores to limited education and foreign 
language background. A detailed analysis 
of the part scores and of behavior during 
the examination was summarized as fol- 


lows: 


This is a nonverbal person with an aspiration 
level considerably above his life experience. There 
is a compulsive quality in his wish to handle lan- 
guage and to impress the examiner. He seems 
to feel compelled to explain this need to the 
examiner. 


A vocational goal with appropriate schooling, 
suited to his abilities and in linc with his limited 
cultural background, acceptable to his wife’s and 
to his aspirations, should help relieve his anxiety. 


To the counselor this last recommenda- 
tion seemed to ask for more than could 
possibly be achieved: how could a person 
with such limited education attain, soon 
enough to assuage his burning ambition 
and his wife’s high expectations, a voca- 
tional goal appropriate to his superior in- 
telligence and to his vaulting ambitions? 

The Rorschach report, which followed 
soon afterwards, did little to encourage 
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the counselor. It reads, essentially, as fol- 
lows: 


The client gave a limited number of responses 
and was rigid in his use of the cards. There is 
constriction and lack of spontaneity. He makes 
an effort to evade, to conceal his emotional life 
through vague abstractions. His capacity is good, 
but is used abstractly. His approach is more un- 
usual than practical, he has difficulty working out 
plans to implement his ideas. He is so bound up 
with his emotional problems that he is unable to 
appreciate the details of situations. 

There is a large amount of unchanneled, ex- 
plosive, and destructive affect. He wants good 
personal relationships but lacks the emotional re- 
sources with which to develop them. His respon- 
ses are restricted, abstract, vaguely bizarre. He 
is anxious about people, especially women, who 
will, he fears, cause his destruction. These fears 
are related, too, to his high aspiration level, for 
the attainment of which he has few resources. 

In summary, the Rorschach reveals this young 
man as one who is attempting to function, not as 
his normal inclinations would lead him to, but 
according to another person’s dictates. It is for 
this reason that there is repression of his creativ- 
ity and spontaneity, to fit a prescribed plan. With- 
out thorough-going psychotherapeutic help he may 
well reach a point of complete restriction and 
inhibition. 

Case Conference. A case conference 
was held after testing was completed, at- 
tended by the counselor and supervisor, the 
clinical psychologist, student counselors, 
and other staff members including psy- 
chologists and psychiatric and medical 
consultants. This was the usual weekly 
staff conference at which arrangements 
had been made for the discussion of Stas- 
ko’s case. The question of whether or not 
Stasko was so disturbed that vocational 
counseling should be stopped, and the 
case transferred for psychotherapy, was 
discussed at some length. There was some 
sentiment in favor of this type of handling, 
because of the questions raised by the in- 
terviews, by the Rorschach, and by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. There was also some 
feeling, however, that vocational counsel- 
ing should continue, with a psychothera- 
peutic orientation. Supporting this 


ap- 
proach was the evidence of a level of abil- 
ity justifying the high aspiration level, the 
beginnings made in realizing these ambi- 
tions (marrying a girl from a higher level, 
superior dress, manners, and speech), and 
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evidence of ability to function on the job 
and at home even though at some cost 
emotionally. The staff decision was to 
proceed with vocational counseling. It was 
believed this might strengthen the client's 
contact with reality by building on his 
assets, avoiding the threat of psychotherapy 
which would uncover more fully his weak- 
nesses. Under supervision, therefore, and 
with resources of the counseling center to 
draw on in case he failed, Mr. B, the stu- 
dent counselor who was working with 
Stasko, continued with vocational counsel- 
in 

Third Interview. In the third interview 
the client began by asking about the re- 
sults of the tests he had taken. He was toid 
that they showed that he had the ability 
to succeed in college studies, and that his 
interests resembled very much those of 
men engaged in personnel work, in sales, 
and in advertising. Stasko reacted to these 
in terms of high-level positions, and the 
counselor attempted to get him to see them 
in terms of his present work situation. Stas- 
ko then told about a transfer he had just 
had, in which he worked in a part of the 
city and with men he liked better than in 
his former position, and with the coun- 
selor’s help went on to think out loud about 
the outlets one might find in oil burner 
installation and maintenance work, and the 
oil business in general, for his interest in 
working with people, in sales, and in mer- 
chandising. He concluded the interview 
by saying: “Maybe oil burner sales and 
service is a good field for using all three 
kinds of interests. Maybe that’s my game 
after all.” As he left he added, “I’ve learned 
a lot today.” 

Fourth Interview. Stasko began by tell- 
ing that his stomach was bothering him 
again. He attributed the trouble to “nerves” 
and said the physician had put him on a 
diet. He went on to tell how much he liked 
his new job assignment. He enjoyed mix- 
ing with educated people. He talked about 
his wife and her friends, and how much 
he liked them. He asked, after a pause, 
“Have you reached any conclusions yet?” 

When the counselor suggested that he, 
Stasko, might have reached some himself, 
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Stasko replied, “I’ve been talking things 
over with my wife. It looks like personnel 
work to us.” There was another pause, 
“How do I get started?” 

The counselor reflected Stasko’s desire 
to get a start in a new field, and the client 
went on to talk about getting ahead, about 
the pressure he feels to make good. “My 
doctor tells me I try to do too much. Time, 
that is what I don’t have. There are so 
many books to read!” 

He paused again, then asked, “You 
think I'll be able to work through my prob- 
lem myself?” to which the counselor re- 
plied, “I believe it will clear up as you ex- 
amine it from various points of view.” 
With increasing animation the client con- 
tinued, as he stood up to leave with the 
end of the hour, “You mean vocational 
problems can’t be separated from the rest?” 

Fifth Interview. The client reported that 
his stomach was still acting up: the diet 
didn’t seem to be helping much. He went 
on to discuss job ideas, soon shifted to 
singing his wife’s praises again, then men- 
tioned her brother being a physics Ph.D. 
who gave him, Stasko, an inferiority com- 
plex. He went back to the job discussion 
e~ain, talked about promotion possibilities 
with the oil company. These, he said, might 
not be exactly what he wanted, but they 
might offer the best possibilities for him. 
Mr. B then brought the interview to a close 
by discussing his imminent departure from 
the city, and made arrangements for the 
client to continue counseling with another 
counselor, Dr. C. okey 

Transfer Summary. In preparing the case 
record for transfer Mr. B wrote a summary 
of the case as he saw it then. It began, he 
noted, as a case of vocational dissatisfac- 
tion, immediately developed into one in 
which personal-emotional factors might be 
more important. He had allowed the client 
to use the counseling relationship as he saw 
fit, and obtained diagnostic test data in 
order to secure a better understanding of 
the nature of the underlying problem. The 
additional interview and test data con- 
firmed the counselor’s belief that the client 
was seriously disturbed, but some test, in- 
terview, and observational data suggested 
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that the client had resources which might 
be used to strengthen his contact with real- 
ity and bring about a reduction of the ten- 
sions with which he lived. While the client 
still saw his problem as one of vocational 
choice and adjustment, the counselor be- 
lieved that further work in this area could 
result in a lessening of anxiety and in the 
freeing of the client to make better adjust- 
ments in other areas of living. 

Sixth Interview. Beginning with the sixth 
counseling interview (ninth contact count- 
ing the intake and test sessions) another 
counselor, Dr. C, took over. The client 
opened the interview by reviewing ma- 
terial already covered in the intake and 
in the first interview, apparently feeling 
a need to be sure his changed orientation 
was understood by each new counselor. He 
said he had been near a breakdown after 
the war, and that his second wife had 
been a source of strength to him. He 
talked about his work as an oil burner in- 
stallation and service man, and his aspira- 
tions for executive and personnel work. He 
said that perhaps he had tried to move too 
fast, that he was conscious of a need to 
make a good impression and perhaps did 
not act naturally as a result. He said that 
he does not seem to understand how to get 
along well with people. He concluded by 
saying, “I am in your hands.” The psy- 
chologist responded to this by describing 
how counselor and client would work to- 
gether to develop self-understanding and 
appropriate plans. 

Seventh Through Eleventh Interviews. 
The next five interviews, one each week 
as in the past, were spent exploring, in dis- 
cussion based on information the client 
obtained from talking with men on the 
job and from some outside reading, the 
lines of promotion in the oil business and 
in some related types of enterprises. Each 
time this was done Stasko came inde- 
pendently and voluntarily to the conclusion 
that the prospects for him really looked 
better in his own line of work, and the dis- 
covery was made that he could perhaps 
achieve his ambitions without casting aside 
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all of the training and experience which 
he had had, 

The realization that he had done some 
thing worth while, that he had some as 
sets, gave him a new assurance and en- 
abled him to bring up several times and 
explore his feelings of lack of self-confi- 
dence. He felt he could not concentrate as 
other people do, and cited as evidence 
being distracted by advertisements in the 
subway while trying to think about his 
work. He talked about the lack of con 
genial friends, the number who shared his 
wife's and his new interests being too few 
to satisfy their social needs. He asked if 
he could have a report of the testing and 
counseling to show the personnel manager 
at his company’s main office. Asked why 
he wanted the latter, he said it would show 
that he was promotional material. 

This led to a discussion of methods of 
obtaining advancement and of bringing 
merit to the attention of superiors; the rela- 
tive value of special attention-getting feats 
and of doing a good steady job were dis- 
cussed. Stasko then saw that more harm 
than good might be done by attention- 
getting devices, but was rather surprised 
at the idea. The possibility that he might 
have been too aggressive in getting super- 
visory and managerial attention was dis- 
cussed, and the client seemed to come to 
see that there might be better ways of do- 
ing a better job, without forcing himself 
on his superiors. 

Local evening school and college cata- 
logues were studied to see whether he 
could study some relevant subjects in an 
institution of collegiate standing, and plans 
for taking the High School Equivalency 
Examinations were considered. The client 
decided to take an evening course in 
speech in a local college for which he was 
eligible that fall, the counselor concurring 
not because he agreed on the client’s need 
in this area (his speech was actually su- 
perior) but because Stasko thought he 
needed it and because the activity and the 
associations would probably help build 
confidence, which he needed. The client 
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closed the eleventh interview by saying 
that he thought that he would want one 
more interview, to review plans, and that 
he would call after his summer vacation to 
make the last appointment. 

Twelfth Interview. The final interview 
* actually took place about four months later. 
The client called and made an appoint- 
‘ment with Dr. C, saying he wanted to re- 
port progress and close his case. He had 
enrolled in the speech class as planned, 
liked the instructor and students, and en- 
joyed the practice and the feeling of being 
part of a group of congenial people. He 
had been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant manager of the service department 
in a new part of town where there was a 
great deal of business, the homes were 
modern, and the people were the kind he 
liked to deal with. He now supervised a 
total of fifteen people and felt things were 
going fine. Advancement in the oil busi- 
ness, he said, is just the thing for him; he 
feels that he need not be aggressive to get 
promoted, for his work is noticed and pro- 
motion comes with merit. With everything 
going so well on the job and at home, Stas- 
ko said, he was ready to have his case 
closed, and he would like to have his bill. 

Closing Case Summary. Dr. C closed 
the case, noting in his summary that coun- 
seling seemed to have gone according to 
the plan. Vocational counseling had em- 
phasized the client’s assets, had worked 
through his strengths to strengthen his 
grip on reality and to help him improve 
his mastery of his environment. As his 
vague but high goals were made more spe- 
cific and hence more realistic, the client 
was helped to find ways of attaining them, 
and as they were attained he gained a new 
self-confidence and an ease in interper- 
sonal relations which made it easier for 
people to recognize his merits and to give 
him the advancement he so desired. Mr. B 
seemed to have begun to help Stasko to do 
some. work on his problems himself, instead 
of relying exclusively on physicians, coun- 
selors, managers, and other authorities to 
provide him with ready-made solutions. 
Dr. C felt in closing that he had more ac- 
tively helped the client to feel that he was 
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accepted as a worthwhile person, to find 
out facts about the world of work which he 
badly needed and did not have, to explore 
his attitudes toward these facts, and to 
make appropriate plans. He noted that 
not all Stasko’s problems were solved, and 
that there might still be trouble ahead, 
but he felt that the client had now more 
resources, and more use of his resources, 
for coping with whatever problems he 
might encounter. This seemed due to hav- 
ing made a better adjustment in the work 
area, and to having developed some con- 
viction of his essential worthiness through 
vocational success. 

Follow-up Interview. A year and a half 
later Dr. D, engaged in some research in 
counseling problems and methods, made 
an appointment with Stasko to discuss his 
counseling and subsequent experiences. He 
was warmly welcomed by both the ex- 
client and his wite, talked with both for a 
while, and then had a leisurely interview 
alone with Stasko. 

The impression made upon Dr. D by 
Stasko was that of a warm, intelligent per- 
son who had considerable insight into his 
own personality and adjustment, a man 
overly motivated to compensate for the 
shortcomings of his background and early 
experience, a man too much impressed by 
status, but handling his status needs in a 
way which resulted in a minimum of dis- 
comfort to himself and to others. He 
seemed still to need people on whom he 
could look with respect and gratitude, 
and fro.1 whom he could perhaps derive 
some vicarious status. He was aware that 
he used his wife and Dr. C, his second 
counselor, as props, but he seemed to have 
reasonable bases for gratitude and to be 
making progress in self-acceptance and 
self-confidence, both of which he dis- 
cussed with insight and objectivity. Dr. D 
wondered how adequate Stasko’s adjust- 
ment would be in a period of reverses, but 
noted that his higher goals were realistic, 
that he was active and successful in their 
pursuit, and that he seemed to be gaining 
generally as a result of this success. He no 
longer had gastrointestinal difficulties, and 
he had put on needed weight. 
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Dr. D asked Stasko about his experience 
in counseling, and received a reply which 
may be of interest because of the light it 
throws on the problems of the beginning 
counselor. 

The client's perception of his counseling. 
“I was assigned to Mr. B. He didn’t make it 
clear to me. I thought he'd tell me what I 
was suited for. I went about nine sessions 
(actually five) with him. Then I asked if 
he had come to any conclusions. He 
seemed to be completely taken aback, and 
that surprised me. He said, “Well, I thought 
you might have reached some conclusion 
yourself from the talks we’ve been having.’ 
But I hadn’t. I guess we were both pretty 
much at sea. I’m sure I was.as. unsatis- 
factory to him as he was to me—not unsat- 
isfactory, exactly, but not what I needed. 
Then Mr. B had to leave, and I was trans- 
ferred to Dr. C. 

“I didn’t know who he was at the time, 
but he was a wonderful man. I could see 
from his way of dealing with the situation 
that he knew what he was doing. Frankly, I 
was skeptical of B—he didn’t seem to know 
what he was doing. Dr. C gave me great 
confidence. . . . I was always self-conscious 
about the rest of the family’s education, 
and my own lack of it. But with Dr. C I 
got the feeling that here I was, gee, an 
uneducated person talking with someone 
who was a doctor. I felt that I could call 
on him and that he accepted me just as 
someone like himself. It really made me an 
entirely different person. 

“As I say, I went about ten times and 
didn’t get anything..I didn’t feel that I 
could ask any questions—it didn’t seem I 
had any right to. For a while I was de- 
pending on B, but he was depending on 
me! Dr. C, knowing what it was all about, 
made me feel confident in going ahead and 
making decisions. He helped me to see 
what the possibilities were, and I picked 
out some that looked good and acted on 
them—and they have all worked out swell. 
Dr. C didn’t tell me just what was what ei- 
ther, but he somehow made it possible for 
me to see possibilities and pick out ones 
that made sense to me.” 


Donald E. Super 


Evaluation. In Stasko we have, it seems, 
the case of a man who had rejected his own 
past and the self-concept which went with 
it, Formerly a street-corner tough, a “mere 
hunk of matter taking up space” to use his 
words, he was striving to function as a 
management-bound junior executive tem: 
porarily employed as an oil burner main- 
tenance man. In his present married and 
related social life he mixed with white col- 
lar workers and lived up, however inade- 
quately, to his new self-concept, but on 
the job he was continually confronted with 
his old self in the form of skilled and semi- 


‘skilled fellow workers, Intelligence and 


projective tests confirmed the picture of an 
unintegrated person, anxious as a result of 
the conflict between his vestigial and his 
emergent selves, and insecure in both of 
the roles which he had opportunities to 
play in life. The conflict was sufficiently 
violent to lead the Rorschach examiner to 
believe that intensive psychotherapy was 
required. In case conference, however, the 
decision was made to attempt to strengthen 
the emerging self-concept through educa- 
tional and vocational counseling, a decision 
which seemed justified by the client’s per- 
sonal resources, by the support which his 
wife gave him, and by the ability which 
he showed to grasp reality factors and 
deal with them when given a little help. 
The prognosis and counseling seem to 
have been justified by the course of treat- 
mvnt, by the client’s subsequent effective 
functioning and advancement on the job 
and in his home and social life, by the cli- 
ent’s own evaluation of the counseling, and 
by the evaluation made by an independent 
researcher about a year and a half after 
termination of counseling. As the last inter- 
viewer pointed out, it is possible that un- 
favorable developments on the job might 
put more stress on Stasko than his reorgan- 
ized or reintegrated personality structure 
can stand; his present adjustment may be 
to a dangerously high degree dependent 
upon external supports. But the fact is that 
so far the new integration has been effec- 
tive, and there is real possibility that the 
structure will become more solid with time 
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Personality 


and experience. In the meantime twelve 
counseling and two testing contacts have 
enabled a disturbed person to function ef- 
fectively and with satisfaction to himself 
for a period of two and a half years, in a 
way which suggests that he may now con- 
tinue to do so without intensive psycho- 


therapy. This more smoothly functioning 


personality integration seems to be directly 
attributable to the counseling psycholo- 
gist’s success in helping the client to 
strengthen an emergent self-concept, partly 
through acceptance in vocational counsel- 
ing and partly through the clarification 
both of vocational objectives and of the 
means of attaining them. 


Comments and Conclusions 


One reader of this article, after making 
a number of helpful suggestions concerning 
its presentation, wrote the following com- 
ments to the Editor who shared them (by 
permission but anonymously) with the 
author. They bring to bear another impor- 
tant point of view, and hence are intro- 
duced and commented upon here. 


. The case is a very good one but certain 
aspects are noteworthy. He is obviously an anxious 
and dependent type. This type relates well to al- 
most any authority or paternal figure who will 
give direction, providing it is combined with af- 
fectionate regard. They want a kind of father- 
figure to lean on. I suspect, therefore, that Stasko 
would have related well to any therapist who 
could provide warm acceptance and support. The 
trouble with B (the student counselor) was proba- 
bly that his insecurity and youth made it diffi- 
cult for him to be supporting and also for the 
client to perceive him as a status figure—he might 
have seemed more a rival than a father surrogate. 

“Stasko was the kind of likeable client for whom 
it is possible to feel strong warmth. Even in 
reading about him I felt supportive-affection pour- 
ing out toward him (counter-transference?). He 
seems like the Ideal-American-Boy-who-needs-a- 
Dad. 

“I would therefore hypothesize that he was 
ripe for supportive therapy, and anyone who likes 
people would probably have done a nice job as a 
father surrogate, which is what was needed at 
that point.” 


This diagnosis of Stasko as anxious and 
dependent rings true: his anxiety and his 
need to lean on status figures were made 


8With his permission the evaluator is identified 
as W. U. Snyder of Penn State University. 
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clear in the case description. The staff psy- 
chologist who took over when the student- 
counselor left was not appreciably older 
than the latter in fact or in appearance, but 
he did have the title “doctor” and he had 
more experience, hence probably more se- 
curity in dealing with a client, more ability 
to give support. His methods were some- 
what more directive than the student-coun- 
selor’s. But this is only part of what the 
case is believed to illustrate. More impor- 
tant is the way in which helping the client 
to cope with his vocational problems 
helped him to become a generally more ef- 
fective person, to become better satisfied 
with himself as a person and with his social 
life, and to relieve tensions sufficiently to 
clear up his gastrointestinal symptoms. The 
evaluator wrote more on this subject: 

“I have the feeling that what was done here is 
basically no different from what is done by any 
adequate clinician in any good clinic. If this is 
what is to be illustrated it is O.K. I just don't 
see it as something new and different. . . . One 
could certainly ask why it had to be a counsel- 
ing psychologist who handled the problem. Any 
clinician worth his salt would not have permitted 
this area (the vocational) to go unconsidered in 
the psychotherapeutic relationship. Most of us in 
Division 12 feel, quite honestly, that a clinical 
psychologist is, by definition and competence, also 
a counseling psychologist, i.e., that a clinical 
psychologist is not adequately trained if he is not 
competent in diagnosis, research, and therapy. 

. Regarding any distinction between counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, it is hard to see it.” 


Here there seems to be room for dis- 
agreement. In the judgment of the author, 
the evaluator has written of clinicians as 
he wishes they were, rather than as they 
are. The terms “any adequate clinician,” 
“any good clinic,” “any clinician worth his 
salt” (italics all mine), make the point. The 
original, longer manuscript read by the 
evaluator contained brief summaries of 
some other cases, most of which had pre- 
viously been treated by clinicians who 
earned their bread even if not “their salt” 
as clinicians. But, more importantly, many 
clinicians, including the one who interpret- 
ed the Wechsler and the Rorschach, would 
have used uncovering, intensive, therapeu- 
tic techniques with Stasko, refusing to rec- 
ognize the validity of his desire to work on 
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the vocational problem, stressing his weak- 
nesses and his pathology, minimizing his 
ability to use his assets through counseling. 
It is this exclusive interest in psychopath- 
ology in many clinicians, even though not 
in the clinician who read this paper for 
the Editor, which makes counseling psy- 
chologists believe that they have a con- 
tribution to make which is different from 
that of clinical psychology as it now gen- 
erally is and functions. The counseling psy- 
chologist’s distinctive contribution, illus- 
trated by the Stasko case, is his emphasis 
on the educational approach, on the con- 
structive, the positive, the rehabilitative. 


Donald E. Super 


Some clinicians, but too few, share this ap. 
proach even though qualified as psycho. 
therapists. The opportunity for this ap. 
proach to demonstrate its effectiveness de- 
pends, with psychology what it now is, 
upon the development and growth of coun- 
seling psychology. If the clinical and coun 
seling specialties can in due course merge 
as one broad and well-balanced specialty, 
it will be because some psychologists have 
chosen to point up the possibilities of the 
positive approach by calling it counseling 
rather than clinical psychology. , 


Received August 15, 1954. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio ‘State University 


The Ohio State Leadership studies have 
évoked considerable interest over the past 
ten years. Since 1953, John K. Hemphill, 
Pauline N. Pepinsky, and associates have 
conducted four major small group experi- 
ments, testing hypotheses stemming from 
a theory of leadership developed by Dr. 
Hemphill. The research has been sup- 
ported by a grant from the Office of Naval 
Research. 

I have just read the manuscript of the 
report on the second experiment in the 
series, conducted by Pepinsky, Hemphill, 
and Shevitz (8). It is concerned with at- 
tempts to lead by persons with high 
achievement needs and high affiliation 
needs—under conditions of acceptance and 
rejection. Unfortunately, only a_ limited 
number of copies of the report will be 
available, but a copy will be on file in 
The Ohio State University library after 
September, 1955. The report is called to 
the attention of counseling psychologists 
for several reasons: (a) it illustrates how 
a psychological theory can be used to 
generate testable hypotheses, (b) the stated 
hypotheses clearly suggest the procedural 
means by which they are to be tested, 
{c) the experimental design is lucid and 
tigorous, (d) the data analysis is exhaus- 
tive yet highly relevant to the task of ex- 
plaining the findings, and (e) the find- 
ings have important implications for lead- 
er selection and, training. Moreover—a hap- 
py reversal of modern publication trends 
~the review of related studies is extensive. 

A brief summary of the study is given 
here. In what Hemphill has called a “mu- 
tual problem” situation, it was assumed 
that rejection conditions would have posi- 
tive consequences for the satisfaction of 
achievement need (Nach) and limiting con- 
Sequences for the satisfaction of affiliation 


need (Naff). Hypothesis I, therefore, was 
that under rejection conditions persons 
with high Nach and low Naf¢ would make 
more frequent attempts to lead than per- 
sons with high Nagf and low Nach. It 
was assumed, further, that acceptance con- 
ditions would have positive consequences 
for the satisfaction of both Nach and Nagf. 
Hypothesis II followed, that under accept- 
ance conditions the algebraic difference in 
frequency of leadership acts attempted by 
persons of both need classes would be less 
than the difference between the two classes 
obtained under rejection conditions. 

Tests were made of the two hypotheses 
under controlled laboratory conditions. 
Twenty-four four-man groups worked on 
an ingeniously devised Manufacturing 
Problem, in which each group was re- 
quired to function as a toy mianufactur- 
ing concern, operating as a business and 
for a profit. Half of the groups operated 
under rejection conditions and the remain- 
ing twelve, under acceptance conditions, 
The “rejected” subjects were made to feel 
that their attempts to lead would invite 
rejection; the “accepted” subjects were 
taught to expect acceptance of their leader- 
ship attempts. A pair of stooges, who 
played prescribed roles in each group, and 
faked sociometric feedback were used to 
establish rejection and acceptance condi- 
tions. Within each group there was one 
subject who had been selected as high 
Nach-low Nagf, and one subject initially 
selected as high Naff-low Nach. A pair of 
trained observers tallied the frequency of 
leadership acts attempted by the two sub- 
jects in each group. Thus, needs and con- 
ditions were systematically manipulated as 
independent variables, and the frequency 
of attempted leadership acts was the de- 
pendent variable. 
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The hypotheses were not confirmed by 
the data, but it was found that individual 
differences in frequency of attempted lead- 
ership acts were clearly related to the ex- 
perimental conditions and not to the need 
variable. More leadership acts were at- 
tempted under acceptance conditions; ac- 
ceptance groups also earned slightly (but 
not significantly) more money, were char- 
acterized by more pleasant feelings, less 
dissension, and greater participation (as 
measured by Hemphill’s Group Dimensions 





Pepinsky 


Questionnaire), and compensated for their 
poorer decisions by turning in more order 
forms. 

The authors are cautious in interpreting 
their findings, but they suggest that “the 
burden of proof still rests upon those who 
would make claims for the crucial influ- 
ence of personal as opposed to situational 
factors in leadership.” Also, the findings 
appear to contradict a widely-held impres- 
sion that groups accomplish more in au- 
thoritarian settings. 





I am happy to report that Cronbach’s 
(1) work on “understanding of others” and 
“assumed similarity,” over which I have 
moaned with delight in earlier columns, 
is now available in the May, 1955, Psycho- 
logical Bulletin . . . . This same issue con- 
tains an equally provocative article on 
making decisions about people from 
knowledge of their scores on tests. Psy- 
chologists are continually making such de- 
cisions (e.g., diagnoses or predictions about 
future behavior) in clinical practice, but, 
as Meehl and Rosen (2) informs us, these 
decisions are often worse than those that 
might have been made solely from knowl- 
edge of base rates. For example, a psy- 
chologist is asked to help in determining 
whether another person is “well” or “poorly 
adjusted,” whether he has a particular 
kind of pathological condition, whether he 
will respond to a given treatment, etc. Un- 
less we know the base rates of such cri- 
terion variables—how frequently the thing- 
to-be-predicted by a test or a battery of 
tests occurs among all the persons in a 
particular setting—we are in no position 
to evaluate the usefulness of a test in pre- 
dicting to them. 

This article makes awfully good sense 
and is well worth reading (like anything 
with Meehl’s name on it), if you have not 
done so already. Having spent the last 
four years on criterion research, however, 


I have one major criticism of this excellent 
report. It makes the identification and 
quantification of “base variables” just too 
darned easy! You can get a lot of this 
kind of information out of “the files,” say 
the authors. My own experience has been 
that institutional or other generally used 
files contain more useless (i.e., irrelevant, 
ambiguous, and inaccurate) information 
than useful data. The Journals of Clinical 
and Consulting Psychology, however, 
abound with articles that purport to tell 
us how useful tests and other predictors 
are in clinical practice, and the authors of 
these articles seem often to be invincibly 
ignorant about the need for specifying the 
distributions of criterion variables or about 
the need for cross-validating prediction 
studies. Meehl and Rosen have made this 
kind of ignorance less tenable. We ought 
to follow their good advice. 

As a matter of fact, Meehl and Rosen’s 
(2) article, along with Cronbach’s (1), 
illustrates the major revolution that is tak- 
ing place in the area of test theory and 
test development. For example, one won- 
ders whether the OSS Assessment results 
or the later VA Assessment findings would 
have been as discouraging had the persons 
who conducted these research studies paid 
as much attention to their criteria as they 
did to their predictors. 





Three articles by Strupp (4; 5, 6) con- 
stitute an important sequel to Fiedler’s 
pioneer research on the response character- 





istics of therapists with differing “theo- 
retical” leanings. Strupp’s work provides 
an interesting methodological comparison; 
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Research Notes 


unlike Fiedler, who asked his subjects to 
order populations of available responses by 
means of the Q-sort, Strupp presented his 
subjects with a set of patient remarks, ask- 
ing his subjects to provide their own, idio- 
syncratic responses. Strupp’s N of subjects, 
like those of Fiedler, is small. Unlike Fied- 
ler, Strupp finds small but statistically 
significant differences between client-cen- 
tered therapists and psychoanalysts, e.g., 
the latter interpret more. “Experienced” 
therapists of both persuasions interpret 
more than “inexperienced” therapists. A 
search for more evidence along these lines 
is certainly warranted! 
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Finally, here is a short research note by 
a respected colleague. It illustrates the use 
of a cross-validation procedure. 





Cross-Validation of Equations for Predicting 
CEEB-SAT Scores from DAT Scores 


This is a report of the cross-validation 
of prediction equations reported in an 
earlier article (8). In the original study 
sufficiently high multiple correlation co- 
efficients were found to justify the use of 
certain Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) 
scores, obtained in grade 10, for estimat- 
ing the scores which counselees would 
achieve on the CEEB-Scholastic Aptitude 
Test in their senior year. 

Since cross-validation of the proposed 
equations was greatly to be desired (1, 2), 
advantage was taken of the opportunity 
to secure scores on the same tests for stu- 
dents in the next two classes in the same 
high school. The means and _ standard 
deviations on the predictor and criterion 
tests for pupils in the original study (class- 
es of 1951 and 1952) and in the cross-vali- 
dation study (classes of 1953 and 1954) are 
shown in Table 1. It is seen that the cross- 
validation classes had generally lower 
scores on the tests. 

The regression equations developed from 
the original sample were as follows: 


To predict scores on SAT-V in grade 12 
from DAT scores in grade 10: 

7 x DAT-Verbal, plus DAT-Spelling, plus 

DAT-Sentences, plus a constant, 169 for boys, 

149 for girls. 

To predict scores on SAT-N in grade 12 
from DAT scores in grade 10: 

7 x DAT-Numerical, plus 4 x DAT-Verbal, 

plus DAT-Space, plus a constant, 199 for boys, 

119 for girls. 

The coefficients of correlation between 
the actual SAT scores and the predicted 
SAT scores of the original groups were 
.79 for SAT-V and .85 for SAT-N; the val- 
ues were the same for both boys and girls. 

The same equations were applied to 
the DAT scores of the 187 boys and girls 
in the cross-validation group to yield pre- 
dicted SAT scores. For the SAT-Verbal 
Test, the correlation between actual and 
predicted scores is .75 and the respective 
mean scores are 484 and 483. For the SAT- 
Numerical Test, the correlation between 
actual and predicted scores is .78 and the 
respective mean scores are 506 and 510. 
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Table 1 
Scores of the Original Group and the Cross-Validation Group on the 
Predictor Tests and Criterion Tests 
Boys Girls 
Tests Original Cross-Val. Original Cross-Val. 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean sD Mean sD 
DAT (Grade 10) 
Verbal $4.6 79 $1.2 8.4 85.8 8.4 80.9 9.6 
Numerical 24.7 7.3 25.8 7.4 24.5 7.2 23.8 72 
Space 62.0 22.0 52.6 23.1 49.6 21.7 45.4 20.7 
Spelling 614 238.6 584 2238 771 16.8 64.1 229 
Sentences 45.2 14.9 42.8 14.1 55.7 11.1 49.0 128 
CEEB-SAT 
(Grade 12) 
Verbal 518 100 483 88 529 95 486 106 
Numerical 572 104 5386 97 481 105 468 101 
N 85 102-105 60 82-85 





Cross-validation requires that one apply 
a formula, a rule, a procedure, or a scor- 
ing system which was developed on one 
sample to another independent sample. 
Strictly speaking, the data in this report 
constitute a cross-validation of the predic- 
tion formulas for one school. The equa- 
tions may hold up reasonably well in other 
schools with similar means and standard 
deviations of test scores and similar socio- 
economic-educational patterns. In theory 
each school should compute its own re- 
gression equations to attain maximum ef- 
ficiency. In practice the simpler experi- 
mental tabulation of results obtained by 
using the equations given here may result 
in satisfactory cross-validation. 

There are many schools which have 
DAT scores for students in grades 9 and 10 
and which also have SAT scores on a con- 
siderable number of these students in 
grade 12. The research-oriented counselor 
in such schools is in a position to develop 
valuable information along the lines of the 
present study. As a first step, using data 
in the files from classes now graduated, 
he can test the above prediction equations 


in his school. If the cross-validation is 
favorable, he has a basis for counseling, 
If not, he may wish to develop equations 
based on his own student populations and 
then cross-validate these on subsequent 
groups in his school or on classes in an 
essentially similar community. 

The major conclusion of the earlier re- 
port stands: Scores on the Differential 
Aptitude Tests administered early in high 
school can be valuable in counseling stu- 
dents with respect to their probable per- 
formance on the CEEB’s senior-year meas- 
ure of scholastic aptitude. 
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Letters to 


To the Editor: 

It seems we are in an “open season” 
on Ginzberg’s theory of occupational 
choice. There is danger in this in that we 
may generate much sound and fury and 
contribute little to understanding occupa- 
tional choice or vocational development. 
I believe Meadow’s recent article ir this 
journal (4) is a case in point. 

Meadow’s contribution would be more 
impressive if he had adequately assessed 
the Ginzberg study. Meadow makes a 
great point of suggesting psychoanalytic 
theory as the basis for the development 
of an integrated occupational choice the- 
ory (characterizing the Ginzberg formula- 
tion, in contrast, as a vocational guidance 
approach!!). It. might be appropriate to 
point out that the staff that worked on the 
study in question was comprised of a psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychiatrist (Gins- 
burg), a psychoanalytically oriented psy- 
chologist (Herma), an economist with a 
neo-Freudian orientation (Ginzberg) and a 
social worker (Axelrad) who,.I believe, is 
also a neo-Freudian (8). Their study re- 
flected anything but a “vocational guidance 
approach”—whatever that might be. It 
should be of interest, too, that in their re- 
port reference is made to an early attempt 
to evaluate occupational choice in terms 
similar to those suggested by Meadow. The 
ten practicing psychoanalysts who partici- 
pated in the study were able to contribute 
so little to understanding the problem by 
their “libido level” approach that the study 
was never published. The fact that the 
Ginzberg group continued its research and 


the Editor 


ended with an “ego level” formulation 
that was more broadly developmental in 
character (although not without psycho- 
analytic elements) is, I believe, to their 
distinction. 

I would further question Meadow’s use 
of a study of mine to refute the Ginzberg 
position, imputing results to it which are 
exactly opposite to those reported. The 
study in question (1) supports the Ginz- 
berg position rather than refutes it. The 
stand I took is consistent with a more re- 
cent theoretical discussion of the problem 
(2). The impression that Meadow did not 
read the report is reinforced by an incor- 
rect bibliographic reference to its title. 

It is my personal belief that much is to 
be gained from all manner of research into 
occupational choice and surely much can 
be done in the psychoanalytic tradition. 
If Meadow believes his hypotheses have 
more than polemic value we would look 
forward with great interest to his efforts 
to test them. 

Harry Beilin 
University of Minnesota 
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Clarence W. Brown and Edwin E, Ghiselli, 
Scientific Methods in Psychology. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 368 pp. 


The expanding knowledge about human be- 
havior, as established by experimental method, is 
sufficient, contend these authors, to justify an 
emphasis on scientific methodology as basic to 
the training of psychologists and others inter- 
ested in human behavior. Fifteen chapters are 
devoted to description, analysis, and examples 
of methodology in the scientific study of be- 
havior. Chapters 7 through 10 should be espe- 
cially helpful to professional counselors as this 
branch of psychology moves from a description 
of illustrative cases to a search for generalization 
based upon experimental of psychological variables 
involved in counseling relationships. Because of 
the tendency of counselors to fixate at the level 
of imitation of an authority in the field, or to 
generalize from single cases without regard to 
sampling error, such a book as this will prove 
especially profitable as a corrective for such 
tendencies. 

The book is clearly written, with a style for 
beginners in the field. The discussion of experi- 
mental design is excellent and quite varied with 
regard to types of psychological problems under 
investigation. The discussion of sampling is ex- 
cellent as is also the discussion of ways of gen- 
eralizing from the findings of experimentation. 
And even nonstatistical data are woven into the 
generalization. One could wish for more explicit 
comparative discussion of varied experimental de- 
signs, but the variety is still greater than in most 
books in this field. That is, the experiments 
chosen for illustration are not limited to sense 
perception, but include many sociological and 
social-psychological. experimental problems. 

The discussion of statistical analysis of the data 
collected in experiments is, however, a rather 
elementary one closing with the coefficient of 
correlation. One would wish for more systematic 
and illustrative design and for some elementary 
introduction to methods of testing for significance 
of differences between defined groups or between 
control and experimental groups. 

Chapter 14 on procedures for quantifying data 
is especially helpful in dealing with many prob- 
lems facing the counselor with the analysis of 
nonquantified data such as are collected in inter- 
views. Chapter 15 applies the scientific method 
to the field type of studies, including one study 
of the elimination of cadets in primary pilot 
training and one study on the measurement of 
social interaction. 

In each such study, as well as in other chap- 
ters of the book, the reader is carried through 


the formulization of hypothesis, the collection of 
data, the analysis of the data, and the interpreta 
tion or generalization from the findings. ¥ 

Leaders of the counseling muvement are chang- 
ing from the present technique orientation in the 


direction of critical search for experimentelly-sup- ing 


ported generalizations. The experimental methods 
outlined in elementary form in this book will 
serve admirably in such a reorientation. In par 
ticular, mastery of this book will discovrage over- 
generalizing from (nontypical?) selected cases and, 
at the same time, will enable counselors to win- 
now out the kernels of truth from the myriad 
facts, hunches, and impressions collected in day- 
to-day interviewing. The book is highly recom- 
mended for those counselors who do not come 
to their task through the elementary laboratory 
course in psychology and for others as a stimu- 
lating review of the foundations of a verified 
technology underlying counseling. 


E. G. Williamson 


University of Minnesota 


Robert Callis, Paul C. Polmantier, and Ed. 
ward C. Roeber, A Casebook of Coun- 
seling. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955. 352 pp 

Glenn E. Smith, Counseling in the Secon- 
dary School. New York: Macmillan, 
1955. 365 pp. 

Dean C. Andrew and Lester N. Downing, 
120 Readings in Guidance. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1955. 341 
pp. 

Not long ago, this reviewer heard Professor 
E. G. Boring of Harvard University observe in 
a moment of whimsy that, should the numerical 
strength of American psychologists continue to 
increase at its current rate, psychologists will 
one day come to outrun the national population! 
It is asserting nothing new to say that this 
increment in personnel has occurred most promi- 
nently in the applied domain of the field and, 
more particularly, in the subdivisions of clinical 
and counseling psychology. The burgeoning 
memberships of Division 12 (Clinical Psycholo- 
gy) and Division 17 (Counseling Psychology of 
the APA readily attest to this. Behavior science, 
whether ready for the task or not, has made 
bold to venture from the classroom and _ the 
laboratory that it may grapple with the insis- 
tent personal problems of anxious and needful 
persons beyond the academic cloister. Contem- 
poraneous with this sustained transformation of 
psychology from the status of an almost exclu- 
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sively scholarly discipline to that of a profes- 
sion with resources and services to offer an ex- 
pectant public has emerged an impressive arma- 
mentarium (tests, counseling forms, interview 


‘| methods, behavior dynamics, group procedures, 


assessment techniques, and others). And in the 
wake of all this has appeared, inevitably, a 
plethora of handbooks and textbooks document- 
ing the advances, or more accurately, perhaps, 
the changing modes of thought in the profes- 
sionalization of this field and instructing the 
psychological practitioner in the skill and art 
of his practice. 


These events in themselves give no warrant for 
distress. — pr ea and industrial 
chemistry ve assed ugh striking] 
similar histories in the cl isn from bate 
to applied science. Rather what evokes con- 
cern is the gnawing suspicion that psychology 
has been experiencing an enforced and prema- 
ture coming of age as a profession, that society’s 
wish about psychology’s talents has fathered the 
thought that the psychologist could fully deliver 


‘fthe goods. In a recent special review of other 


books in counseling and adjustment, Shoben 


| Psych. Bull. 55: 251-262 permits himself to re- 


flect soberly upon the same issue. He acknowl- 
edges that society’s requirements have constantly 
tun in advance of our technical ability to satisfy 
them. Thus, in speaking of the formidable task 
which society has assigned to the applied psy- 
chologist, Shoben contends, “Since the knowledge 
necessary to this task has not yet been fully dis- 
covered and developed, a need is created for a 
kind of substitute for knowledge, a literature of 
practical wisdom and summarized clinical experi- 
ence.” The consequences of this state of affairs, 
he observes, is an absorbing interest in practical, 
methodological published works, and less in 
treatises on behavior theory and understanding 
which must ultimately undergird competent pro- 
fessional practice. 


If one holds the conviction that the abundant 
publications in the psychology of adjustment 
tre a notoriously deceptive index of advances 
in fundamental knowledge, how is he then to 
feel about the unending stream of new books in 
the field? There are, it seems to this reviewer, 
at least three classes of books which make legiti- 
mate contributions to professional advancement. 
Class A embraces those volumes (all too rare!) 
which report serious experimental findings tend- 
ing to clarify the relations between events in 
the behavior realm; it also includes works which 
tepresent significant attempts to extend, refine, 
and unify existing acceptable theory. Class B 
books say nothing which is essentially new but 
are valued by virtue of their ability to say known 
things better, to effect a higher level of organiza- 
tion and cohesiveness in communicating accept- 
able theory and knowledge to the reader. In 
its own way, and particularly by comparison 
with many of its dubious forerunners and con- 
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temporaries in the high school guidance field, 
Smith’s Counseling in the Secondary School may 
qualify as an example of this class of serviceable 
works. Class C encompasses those published 
works which are expressly designed (for exam- 
ple, a student workbook in introductory psy- 
chology or a student laboratory manual in ex- 
perimental psychology) as a student-participation 
training device. The purpose of such a work is 
avowedly didactic and, when ly con- 
trived, it serves the practicum aspects of the 
training function in a manner that conventionally 
organized textbooks cannot. Callis, Polmantier, 
and Roeber’s A Casebook of Counseling is an 
excellent and in some respects a unique illus- 
tration of this type of work. 


To the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, A 
Casebook of Counseling is the first book-length 
work devoted almost exclusively to the reporting 
of interview protocols as an approach to the 
teaching of student counseling. The practice of 
using verbatim interview reports, first employed 
in excerpt form by psychoanalytic writers, was 
expanded and refined by Rogers and his co- 
workers. The extended case report contained in 
Rogers’ first volume on nondirective counsel- 
ing and the later casebook by Snyder have 
served as prototypes and have had an ac- 
knowledged influence in drawing the attention 
of counselors of other persuasions (i.e., not neces- 
sarily client-centered) to the importance of the 
verbal interaction in counseling. What is distinc- 
tive about Callis, Polmantier, and Roeber’s vol- 
ume, apart from its confined setting (college 
counseling service), is that it applies the tech- 
nique of verbatim interview analysis to eclectic 
forms of counseling. For better or worse, most 
trained counselors in harness perform counseling 
in about the manner A Casebook of Counseling 
depicts it. This casebook offers them an oppor- 
tunity to observe and assess at reasonably close 
range some of the things they characteristically do. 

The protocols which constitute the substance 
of the book were originally amassed for use by 
graduate students engaged in research on the 
nature of the counseling process at the Univer- 
sity Counseling Bureau of the University of Mis- 
souri. In making plans to record and publish the 
interviews, the authors established for themselves: 
and meticulously followed an exemplary set of 
ethical operations, one which indeed appears to: 
reach even beyond the injunctions of the APA 
Code of Ethics in such matters. Selection of the 
five cases included in the casebook was based pri- 
marily on “the extent to which any given case 
contributed to the study of counseling techniques, 
regardless of how the counseling techniques might 
be rated on a scale of effectiveness” (p. 3). Two 
of the cases were handled by counseling psycholo- 
gists who held the Ph.D. degree. The remaining 
three were conducted by second-year graduate stu- 
dents in counselor . The authors explain 


training 
that they did not hesitate to include cases handled: 
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by inexperienced counselors and which contained 
inept interview practices. A careful reading of 
the cases furnishes ample evidence of the validity 
of this claim. Certainly, the handling of at least 
two of the cases (viz., Bill Davis and Tom Smith) 
starkly illustrate inappropriate counselor behavior 
at many points and is likely to amuse some ex- 
perienced counselors and to outrage the profes- 
sional sensibilities of others. Moreover, those who 
have harbored some doubts about the efficacy 
of the conventional “test-interpretation” inter- 
view in educational-vocational counseling will 
have their worst fears confirmed when they wit- 
ness the performance of this counseling practice 
throughout the casebook. While the authors ap- 
parently viewed it in somewhat kindlier perspec- 
tive, this reviewer sensed in almost every illustra- 
tion of test interpretation the breakdown of coun- 
selor-to-client communication, the placing of the 
interview on the counselor’s own terms, the steril- 
ity of outcomes for the client—in short, the un- 
mitigated futility of the entire operation. In the 
interest of fairness, however, one must agree with 
the authors that the presentation of poorly con- 
ducted interviews has substantial merit as a point 
of departure in analytical discussions of counsel- 
ing process with trainees. 


One of the impressive features of the book is 
the judicious use of explanatory comments which 
have been interpolated by the authors at crucial 
points in the interviews. The purpose of the com- 
ment is to center reader attention upon such 
matters as the counselor's attitudes and assump- 
tions of the moment, the client’s perceptions, and 
the counselor's facile or maladroit handling of 
particular techniques. This is a teaching by fresh 
illustration which is richly rewarding to the at- 
tentive reader. Indeed, a study of the explana- 
tory comments apart from the protocols illumines 
much of the authors’ counseling orientation and 
their conceptions of interpersonal relations and 
goals in counseling. Although one does not find 
here an exposition of a relatively formal model 
of counseling, such as psychoanalysis or client- 
centered therapy, he does find in the explanatory 
comments and in the discursive summary chap- 
ter the elements of a workaday approach to coun- 
seling which seems informed, eminently reason- 
able, and not rigidly doctrinaire. Others will not 
always agree with the interpretations of client 
motivation and counselor purpose which the au- 
thors assay in their interjections. Yet, these com- 
ments are often rendered in a spirit of conjectur- 
ing or hypothesizing about what is taking place 
in the interview, and the counselor-trainer and 
his students in using the casebook are free to 
substitute their own surmises if they prefer. A 
great many of the explanatory comments and 
summary statements, on the other hand, are but- 
‘tressed by citations from the expository and ex- 
perimental literature. The bibliography of 446 
references is probably as representative and cur- 
went as any which may be found in textbook- 
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length works in the field of student counseling, 


Earlier, it was asserted that A Casebook of 
Counseling does not conform to a rigorous coun 
séling model. The authors say about the book 
“It is not concentrated upon a single theoretical 
concept of counseling methodology but recog 
nizes contributions from several, and sometime 
diverse, points of view” (p. 1). This eclecticism 
is a mixed blessing. Numerous counselors who 
operate largely out of past clinical experience 
and who feel comfortable with “tested” rule-of 
thumb precepts in actual counseling practice will 
warmly welcome the catholicity of the author 
view. But those who are restless for new diréc. 
tions in counseling must look elsewhere. Long 
range answers about what happens in counseling 
are much more likely to come from approaches 
which are more attentive to underlying assump 
tions and whose theoretical roots are more é& 
plicit. Fruitful hypotheses about behavior (i.¢,} staff-w: 
those tending to make for a more unified view 
of behavior) cannot adequately be framed or test 
ed in a counseling setting which prefers the 
luxury of eclecticism to the rigors of a specifiablé 
model. A Casebook of Counseling can help many 
counselors today do their jobs better. It offer 
little that will enable the counselor of the future 
to do his job better than we can do ours today, 
But then, it is the former task which the authom 
set out to accomplish. 


One characteristic of the casebook which may 
disappoint some readers is the homogeneity d 
the cases. While the authors strove for variation 
in problem types, all cases except one occur ii 
the same institutional setting (four are college 
students at the same university, the fifth is 4 
high school student), all five present rather com 
mon problems of late adolescence and early ma 
turity, and each client ix. turn initiates his coun 
seling in the context of the sensed need for edw 
cational-vocational planning. This is not to say 
that the cases are cut from a common behavior 
mold. Yet, the casebook might well have been 
strengthened by the inclusion of cases differing 
more widely in age, background, and perceived 
problem. 

On balance, this book promises to be a worthy 
asset to counselor training. It is not a satisfactory 
substitute for genuine practicum training, but 
for new trainees not yet ready for practicum 
work it can furnish a profitable vicarious expeti 
ence. One remembers that a common way @ 
teaching counseling is through enunciation of free 
floating principles and precepts in the noncout 
seling climate of the lecture room. Certainly, this 
casebook invites use of a more realistic and fune 
tional approach to training. It should not be 
used as a replacement for other basic textbooks 
in counseling but rather as a companion volumé. 
Neither should it be substituted for role-playing 
interviews and tape-recorded demonstration it 
terviews. It is better seen as a supplement 
these useful counselor-training devices. This ré 
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viewer has recently employed A Casebook of 
Counseling in conjunction with the other fore- 
mentioned resources in a counselor training class. 
It was the unanimous view of students and in- 
structor that the book enlivened the study of 
counseling and contributed importantly to the 
presentation and understanding of counseling 
method. 

Smith’s Counseling in the Secondary School and 
Andrew and Downing’s 120 Readings in Guid- 
ance are works of a rather different character. 
Both are concerned expressly with the personnel 
problems of students at the secondary school level. 
Both interpret the counseling function more strict- 
ly in terms of the avowed aims of the school than 
does, let us say, A Casebook of Counseling. While 
Smith’s text makes a careful distinction between 
full-time trained counselors and teacher-counsel- 
ors, both volumes stress student counseling as a 
staff-wide function. Again, while Smith tenders 
a faint nod in the direction of theory, both books 
are concerned preponderantly with “practical” 
issues. Each in its own way, particularly Coun- 
seling in the Secondary School, endeavors to re- 
late in. pedestrian terms what counseling is and 
how it should be employed to promote educa- 
tional and psychological well-being in the student. 
It is characteristic of such books to inquire only 
superficially about the logical and ethical assump- 
tions of guidance and about the meaning of ad- 
justment. They exhibit an impatience to get on 
with the task of helping students become “better 
adjusted” and appear more satisfied with the 
adequacy of current method and more confident 
about outcomes than more sophisticated treatises 
in counseling and student personnel work. 


Smith describes his book as “a basic text in 
secondary school counseling” (p. vi), His is es- 
sentially an extended statement, often idealized, 
about the nature and function of counseling in 
the modern high school. It is the author’s ex- 
plicit intent to furnish teachers and administrators 
with a panoramic view of school counseling and 
of their respective responsibilities for its suc- 
cessful operation. Smith hopes, too, that those 
teacher trainees who are weighing counseling as 
a possible field of specialization may broaden their 
understanding of this work by reading his text. 


Counseling in the Secondary School represents 
a more orderly and articulate statement about 
counseling than the chapter on counseling in 
Smith’s earlier book, Principles and Practices 
of the Guidance Program. By enunciation and 
illustration he emphasizes the central position 
which counseling occupies in relation to the total 
guidance program. In chapters 8 and 4, he dis- 
tills for the reader some of the commonly ac- 
knowledged discernment about counseling and 
presents this in the form of simply stated guid- 
ing principles. Owing to his own official involve- 
ment in the matter, perhaps, he is sensitive to 
live professional issues in counseling and provides 
in chapter 7 an authoritative treatment of the 
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questions of counselor qualifications, training, and 
certification. 

Whether one is happy with Smith’s exposition 
of counseling depends, of course, on one’s own 
view of the field. To this reviewer, there have 
been several notable advances in conceptualizing 
counseling which fail to find adequate recognition 
in this book. For one thing, personality dynamics 
and counseling are inexorably converging on one 
another. Yet, only incidental mention is made of 
the importance of understanding behavior dy- 
namics as a prerequisite to successful counseling. 
Instead, Smith stresses data collection and record 
keeping as necessary ways of coming to know 
about the counselee. He fails to show convinc- 
ingly, however, as have most others who follow 
this lead, how this impressive array of facts gets 
integrated with the core function of counseling, 
namely, the interview. Throughout his volume, 
Smith underscores counselor knowledge and skills. 
He conveys to the reader too little of the current 
importance which attaches to attitudes as distin- 
guishing characteristics of the effective counselor. 
Good counseling, we have come to believe, con- 
sists of more than cognitive skills. It requires that 
the counselor develop a unique way of perceiv- 
ing counselees and of relating himself to them. 


Perhaps the most irksome feature of Counseling 
in the Secondary School is the inevitable section 
in works of this sort which is devoted to self-evi- 
dent pronouncements. Topical headings in chap- 
ter 5 inform us that “counseling must serve all 
pupils” (p. 146), “counselors should be profession- 
ally competent” (p. 152), “counseling costs money” 
(p. 154), and that “counseling requires professional 
training” (p. 158). Standing in favor of these 
propositions is very much like standing against sin. 
Categorically, anyone who does not know these 
things before he reads them in a textbook ought 
not to be entrusted in whatever capacity with 
the educational care of youth. Smith’s book 
would be the better for the omission of these 
trivia. 

Despite these demurrers, this reviewer finds 
Counseling in the Secondary School a cut above 
many of its rival texts. Any work which attempts 
a forthright delineation of current counseling 
practices must reflect, if even unwittingly, the 
uncertainties with which the field is beset. Some 
of the limitations of Smith’s book are the marks 
of the unfinished business of counseling as a 
profession. Assuredly, if our secondary schools 
were now commonly performing counseling ser- 
vices in the manner proposed by Smith, most 
of us, despite intraprofessional differences, would 
want to construe this as a happy portent of our 
ultimate coming-of-age. 

Andrew and Downing’s paperbound book of 
readings might have been aptly subtitled The 
Very Busy Educator's Guidance Digest. It not 
only professes to spare the student the hardship 
of reading journal articles that are difficult to 
find, but more than that it sets forth simplicity 
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and brevity as two of the criteria upon which 
the selection of papers was based. Warming to 
their task, the authors edited their selections 
by means of frequent deletions from the original 
journal reports. The anxious student of guidance 
is thereby freed of the awesome task of deciding 
for himself what is important and what is not. 
The net effect is a compilation of easy-to-read 
(but often not worth the reading) papers which 
abound in wearisome guidance dogma, platitudes, 
and monumental generalities. 

Andrew and Downing assert that their material 
is organized with reference to fundamental guid- 
ance services, by which, one must assume, they 
mean functionally. Yet, one learns from exami- 
nation of the topical arrangement considerably 
more about what the guidance worker does at his 
files and with his records than what the student 
gets in cash value. The fact is that the material 
is not organized around student-centered services. 

An effort was made, we are told, to sample 
journals widely in gathering articles for the book. 
In sorting out the journal sources upon which 
the authors relied, the reviewer found that about 
one-third of the papers originated in Personnel 
and Guidance Journal and its forerunner, Occu- 
pations. Almost all of the remaining papers were 
drawn from professional education journals, most 
of them nontechnical in nature. The reviewer 
found only three articles (2.5 per cent of the 
total) which appeared originally in psychology 
journals. One would hardly have guessed that 
many of the most useful tools of the school guid- 
ance worker were conceived and constructed by 
applied psychologists and that their journals docu- 
ment the development of student personnel work 
as a technical specialization within the field of 
education. 

In their preface, the authors contend that topi- 
cal importance and practicability of articles were 
used as further bases for the selection of appro- 
priate material. Yet, in Appendix B they have 
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compiled an imposing list of supplementary peri- 
odical references which outstrip in quality and 
significance the original list of references which 
constitute the readings. 

We have recently been witnessing a vigorous 
movement toward the professionalization of the 
student personnel work field. Concern is every- 
where being exhibited over the proper selection, 
training, and accreditation of student counselors 
and related personnel workers. If, however, skep- 
tics were to learn that the use of tests can be 
explained in five brief pages, the interpretation 
of tests in three, the counseling interview in two 
and sources of occupational information in three, 
they might well want to know what all the shout- 
ing is about. All of this would be less disquiet- 
ing had the authors not seen fit to recommend 
their book for use, among other things, as a basic 
introductory guidance textbook and as a coun- 
selor handbook. 

One positive feature of the book, hardly in 
itself a saving grace, is the rather carefully con- 
structed bibliographies of general textbooks and 
extended works devoted to specialized aspects of 
student personnel work which appear as Appen- 
dix C and Appendix D. These lists, . topically 
arranged, call the student’s attention to many 
published works of far greater merit than a con- 
siderable proportion of the emasculated and over- 
simplified papers which constitute the body of 
readings. One other statement may be made in 
half-hearted defense of 120 Readings in Guidance, 
The articles it contains do, of course, represent 
the written concerns of guidance workers, the 
things they talk about, and the things they say 
they do or other people ought to do. This is, 
after all, what guidance is about. Granting this, 
one is left with the unmistakable feeling that he 
has heard it all before and that he did not espe- 
cially like what he heard the first time. 

Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Back from two months in Europe and a ratio 
of two weeks of work to seven weeks of vaca- 
tioning (would that life were always like thatl), 
I find myself well supplied with summer reading 
and with a column to write. One item is al- 
ready familiar, for it went through the type- 
writer on which this is being beaten out: Oppor- 
tunities in Psychology (New York: Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 1955)—but enough said. Other 
items include some more pamphlets in the Min- 
nesota series, two guidance texts (one new and 
one a revision), various other items, and Bor-in’s 
fine contribution to counseling theory and tech- 
nique. So, “Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more. . . .” Books, and then some 
comments on applied psychology as seen in Paris 
and London, particularly at the International Con- 
gress of Applied Psychology. 


Organization and Administration of Guidance 
Services (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955) is, in 
its present second edition, by Edward C. Roeber, 
Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson, a com- 
pletely new book. It is well organized, and in 
this edition it recognizes an important truth: 
“Before organizing guidance services for a pat- 
ticular school, it is necessary to understand exactly 
what is to be organized” (p. 22). In other words, 
sound principles, as well as organizational pro- 
cedures, are discussed. For instance, the con- 
sulting as well as the counseling role of the 
counselor is made explicit, the need for intensive 
and extended supervision of counseling practice 
is discussed, and the importance of staff atti- 
tudes is recognized. A few common faults are 
found here, too. For example, the chapter on 
evaluation reads rather like parts of Genesis: “And 
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Shelah lived thirty years and begat Eber, and 
Shelah lived after he begat Eber four hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and daughters. 
And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat 
Peleg, and Eber lived after he begat Peleg four 
hundred and thirty years, and begat sons and 
daughters. And Peleg lived thirty years, and be- 
gat Reu ...” and so on, far, far into the night. 
Another occasional defect is unnecessarily pre- 
tentious language: a visit can’t be a mere “visit,” 
it has to be a “visitation,” as though attended by 
hosts of angels singing hallelujahs and holding 
Easter lilies (p. 184ff). If only Roeber, Smith, 
and Erickson were guilty of such errors it would 
be petty to mention them here, but they are 
common in the literature and someone needs to 
preach against them. General evaluation: a much 
improved edition, useful in classes in the ad- 
ministration of guidance services when supple- 
mented by exercises relevant to the problems 
faced by students in the class 


Modern Methods and Techniques of Guidance, 
by Roy D. Willey and Dean C. Andrew (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1955), is another text- 
book which, despite that fact that its authors (like 
most of us) would like it to be all things to all 
people, is a very good text for a survey of guid- 
ance principles and methods. While not likely 
to serve as “a handbook for experienced coun- 
selors” or a “text in specialized areas of guid- 
ance” such as “a course in individual analysis,” 
it will serve in an “initial guidance course” (p. 
xii), It would, indeed, be a sad reflection on 
the extent and depth of our field, if parts of one 
book suitable as an introductory text could also 
serve as texts for each of the advanced courses! 

The book begins with a review of definitions 
of guidance and of the origins of guidance, use- 
ful for perspective on the field. The authors’ use 
of psychological and education sources is good 
and up to date on the whole but, as is too often 
the case, little use has been made of economic 
and sociological sources (Ginzberg, Caplow, Miller 
and Form, Warner, Hollingshead are not indexed). 
The chapters on tests tend properly to emphasize 
the use of test results rather than catalogue de- 
scriptions of tests, and the need for validity data 
is stressed. But projective techniques get a dis- 
proportionate amount of space considering their 
use by school counselors, and the authors fall 
into the common trap of reproducing autobiog- 
taphies and interviews without discussing them 
in detail to show what they contribute, and how. 


An attempt to distinguish between psycho- 
therapy and counseling (p. 320) falls back on 
the too narrow distinction that counseling works 
with the normal person in an educational setting, 
instead of recognizing that it emphasizes the 
normal in an educational approach and may thus 
help even psychotics in mental hospitals. “Good” 
interviewing procedures are something too blithe- 
ly handed down in the form of rules, as is so 
often done in educational and industrial treatises, 
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instead of recognizing that one is dealing with 
opinion rather than with the results of research. 
For example, “the interviewer may open the con- 
versation with a leading question such as ‘How 
can I help you today?’ (introducing the opening 
sentence with how is usually superior to the use 
of who, when, or what)” (p. 350). Perhaps there 
is experimental evidence to this effect, but if so 
I do not know of it; while this particular point 
is a petty one, it illustrates the tendency to lay 
down petty rules which may be misleading. The 
“Expanding List of Primary Abilities” on page 
197 must have been jiggled while being lifted 
from page 68 of Appraising Vocational Fitness, 
for the Logic factor found in the USES factor 
analysis according to my table appears as part 
of Thurstone’s Deduction factor in Willey and 
Andrew. 

But enough of minor defects: this is a “modern” 
text, well suited for use in introductory courses 
in guidance. It compares well with those already 
available, and is more up to date than most in its 
orientation and bibliography. 

The Minnesota Studies in Student Personnel 
Work (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press) 
have during the past few months published three 
more pamphlets. A Study of Participation in Col- 
lege Activities is by E. G. Williamson, W. L. 
Layton, and M. L. Snoke (No. 5, 1954), and re- 
ports a careful study which concluded that social 
status factors are not, at Minnesota, related to 
participation in college activities. Counseling and 
the College Program, edited by Ralph F. Berdie 
(No. 6, 1954), contains papers read at the Third 
Annual Conference of Administrators of College 
and University Counseling Programs. Berdie’s 
paper on in-service training and Catherine Evans” 
on counseling and discipline seem to me to stand 
out in a generally good collection. New Perspec- 
tives in Counseling, edited by Vivian H. Hewer 
(No. 7, 1955), actually deserves its ambitious title, 
for it contains a thoughtful attempt by L. J. Cron- 
bach to apply communication theory to counseling. 
The results of this attempt include a new basis 
for test selection (mew prognostic data, even 
though not very valid, are better than duplicating 
highly valid but already available data), a logical 
basis for eclecticism in the choice of nondirec- 
tive and directive counseling techniques (band- 
width versus fidelity), and a deductively derived 
theory of vocational development which closely 
resembles, in their essentials, those inductively 
derived by Ginzberg, Beilin, the writer, and oth- 
ers in recent years. Cronbach’s paper deserves 
wide and careful reading. E. G. Williamson’s 
paper has some wholesome thoughts on the field 
of counseling as seen from a dean’s perspective, 
J. D. Black’s adds to the usefulness of the MMPI 
with college students, and Dorothy Clendenen’s 
contains a helpful description of a program for 
selecting and training counseling psychologists. 


Psychological Counseling, by Edward S. Bordin 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955), will 
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be mare adequately discussed in a regular review, 
but I must write a few words about it here. Bor- 
din writes specifically for graduate students in 
psychology, particularly students in counseling 
and clinical psychology; this sharp focus is re- 
freshing. Concerned primarily with personality 
adjustment, he yet recognizes, with the National 
Manpower Council, that “so great has been the 
pull toward not only an awareness of personality 
factors but toward therapeutic work, that many 
counselors in other fields have begun to aban- 
don their unique functions .... This trend... 
represents a social loss .. .” (p. 20). His defini- 
tions of counseling and psychotherapy (p. 18ff) 
are more satisfactory than most: “The counsel- 
ing relationship is characterized by much less 
intensity of emotional expression and relatively 
more emphasis on cognitive and rational factors 
than is the relationship in psychotherapy.” The 
difference is seen as one of degree, not kind. 
An excellent feature is Bordin’s use of passages 
from counseling interviews, accompanied by well- 
directed comments, to provide a basis for his dis- 
cussion of theory; this is followed, in turn, by 
discussion of methods, each chapter containing 
interview passages which are commented upon 
to point up issues and techniques. In sum, this 
is another excellent book on counseling, but it is 
as different from the Pepinskys’ as the Pepinskys’ 
book is from Tyler’s, as different from Tyler’s as 
Tyler's is from Robinson’s, as different from 
Robinson’s as Robinson’s is from Rogers’, and 
so on. It is an unusually effective combination 
of theory, technique, and well-selected and ana- 
lyzed examples. I wonder how many more com- 
pletely idiosyncratic and excellent textbooks on 
counseling will still be written? There seems to 
be no need to fear overstandardization in this 
field for some time to comel 

The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment, by 
George Lehner and Ella Kube (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1955), deserves a word as a well-written, 
well-illustrated, undergraduate text; it is student- 
oriented, but science-based. 

Some observations on Europe conclude this 
column. L’Institut National d Orientation Profes- 
sionnelle, in Paris, proved well worth a visit. It 
is a large vocational counseling center, the prin- 
cipal place for training counselors in France (it 
is part of the University of Paris), and it con- 
ducts substantial research projects in occupational 
psychology. The staff is familiar with American 
publications, more so than we are with their ex- 
cellent journals. I got the impression of very 
effective application of existing methods and tech- 
niques with boys and girls leaving school at ages 
14 and 15, of good research along standard lines. 
There seemed to me to be real weaknesses in 
liaison with secondary and higher education, and 
less pioneering research in new areas (including 
counseling techniques) than in the USA. There 
was considerable interest in Paris, as in London, 
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in the development of counseling psychology ‘ 
the States: such trends, though perceptible — 
France, are not yet, according to Prof. Bonnz 

as clear as here. ; 

The National Institute for Industrial Psycholog 
in London, long a pioneering organization, is ps 
occupied with industrial psychology. Vocation 
guidance and counseling seem to have stood sti 
My impression is that, having demonstrated in 
1930’s that advice given on the basis of tests. 
better than advice given without benefit of te 
NIIP counselors are today giving advice b 
on tests. Counseling psychology as a term 
as a concept seems unknown. . 

The Uniwersity of London, at its Birkbeck C 
lege, has an active program for the training 
vocational counselors which was organized 
Alec Rodger in 1949. Operating on a small sca 
it prepares primarily for work in the Youth E 
ployment Services, with which it has close liai 

Oxford University, delightful home of 
causes and my alma mater, changes even 
remaining unchanged. The don who was 
“moral tutor” in undergraduate days, revisite 
twenty-three years later in his rooms, express 
the belief that there were virtually no proble 
of personal adjustment among the undergrads | 
my day, and wondered why he encounters 
many today. Psychology, in which one co 
only take a very minor minor in my time, is no 
an Honours School, has an Institute, is strict 
experimental, and has some able people 
are also very charming hosts. 

The XIlIth International Congress of Appl 
Psychology, meeting at the University of Londd 
from July 18-23, brought together a large num 
ber of psychologists from all over the worit 
Provided with colored dots to put on our t 
so that.others might know in what languages w 
could be addressed, Lee Cronbach and I deme 
strated our belief in the precision of measur 
ment by fractionating some of our dots. The 
sult was some pleasant socializing with a numb 
of European colleagues. The USA was well re 
resented, largely by people who took in the mee 
ings while on European tours and by those wit 
government transportation. Noteworthy were: # 
large number of Americans I should have kno 
but didn’t; wonderful British hospitality; a bus 
ness meeting without a word of discussion fro 
the floor; the subjectivity of most Continent 
applied psychology (the French and some Scar d 
navians were outstanding exceptions); and th 
time for, amount, and high level of discussi 
after both symposia and papers. 

Incidental Intelligence: tank trucks which, | 
the States, transport milk, carry wine in Fra 
and beer in Britain. 


Donald E. Super ~ 
Teachers College 
Columbia Unive 
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